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PARTON’S VOLTAIRE.* 


We have had some notable instances of authors bring- 
ing to a brave conclusion the one piece of work on whose 
accomplishment they have most passionately set their hearts. 
The great history of Gibbon, taking up into itself the intel- 
lectual energy of a lifetime, making all other work impossi- 
ble, is perhaps the most notable instance upon record. But, 
as a rule, the one thing which the author most desires to do 
is left undone at last. Of Channing and Parker, of some 
greater and a hundred lesser men, it might be written, “ All 
these died, not having received the promise.” But the case 
of Mr. Parton has been one of the exceptions to the rule. 
Ever since his arrival at distinct literary consciousness, to 
write an adequate biography of Voltaire has been his dar- 
ling scheme. Other tasks have only been the earning of 
his leisure and the tuning of his instrument for this. For 
twenty years, he has been busy collecting and sifting mate- 
rial for his work, and elaborating his results in literary form. 
And now, at length, the end has crowned the work. In 
two sumptuous octavos of some thirteen hundred pages, and 
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lacking no device of index or bibliography to make the book 
complete and serviceable, Mr. Parton has told again the 
story of Voltaire, and told it more completely and effec- 
tively than any of his predecessors. For the most valuable 
study of Voltaire’s character and influence, we must still go 
to the monograph of Mr. John Morley. All who have read 
this, and indeed all who have not, should read it as a 
commentary upon Mr. Parton’s book. Neither is qualified 
to take the other’s place. If we could have but one, we 
might choose Mr. Morley’s study; but with both in his 
possession the English reader is remarkably well off. And 
in this connection our sense may be expressed of Mr. 
Parton’s kindness in making himself always intelligible, 
even to those who have no acquaintance with the French 
language. He has given at the foot of the page a transla- 
tion of every passage quoted in the original in the body of 
the text. 

To say that Mr. Parton’s Life of Voltaire is his magnum 
opus is not to say that it will take its rank above his biog- 
raphies of Franklin and Jefferson and Jackson for the 
American or English reader. It is not a book to be read 
and enjoyed as these have been. Not because Mr. Parton 
has not been alert and diligent, not because he has not made 
good use of his material, not because he has not propor- 
tioned his emphasis admirably to the importance of his sub- 
ject-matter, but because it has been for -him a much more 
difficult and less congenial task to reproduce the complex, 
artificial life of eighteenth century France than it was for 
him to reproduce the life of eighteenth century America ; 
and because, for all his greatness, the personality of Vol- 
taire does not begin to be so interesting and engaging as 
the personality of Franklin or Jefferson. Voltaire is often 
admirable, but seldom lovable. The sordid elements of his 
experience and character continually reappear, at least until 
we are far advanced into the second volume of the book, 
and even beyond this. Although the river broadens and deep- 
ens, its waters have a taint of the sewers and the abattoirs 
that still occasionally empty themselves into their swelling 
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flood. This, also, is to be said of Voltaire: that his life 
was not associated with any great dramatic change in social 
or political affairs. Certainly, he is to be reckoned high 
among the personal forces that prepared the way for the 
French Revolution; but it was not until he had been ten 
years in his grave that this revolution, of which he had only 
the slightest and most erroneous anticipation, swept away 
the bases of the throne and a world of old abuses, the enor- 
mity of which he had little understood. Franklin and Jef- 
ferson were transfigured in the light of our own Revolution, 
all of which they saw and part of which they were, and a 
great part. It is impossible to detach their individuality 
from those great events which attended the birth of a new 
nation. The environment of Voltaire aids our impression of 
his personality with no reflected splendor. But he stands 
out unique and wonderful against the inhumanity and super- 
stition of his time. These are the background upon which 
Mr. Parton has painted his irascible and irrepressible hero. 
He has painted this with singular fidelity, aware that to 
comprehend Voltaire without comprehending this is quite 
impossible. That which was worst in him, as well as that 
which was best, can be rightly judged only in connection 
with the morals and the manners of his time; and upon 
these the pages of Mr. Parton’s biography throw a flood of 
light. 

So far as we have noticed the reviews of Mr. Parton’s 
book, they seem to have been dictated mainly by a precon- 
ceived idea of the manner in which he would execute his 
work. His opinions being well known, an immense bias 
was expected of him in favor of Voltaire. It was antici- 
pated that he would be always the advocate, never the judge, 
of his hero. To this anticipation, we are indebted for the 
corresponding charge. The book does not support it. How 
any one could read the book, and then proceed to make the 
charge, is what we cannot understand. For ourselves, we 
have not found Mr. Parton anything but judicial. His 
freedom from advocacy and special pleading has been to us 
a great surprise. He has suppressed none of the sordid ele- 
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ments in Voltaire’s experience and character. He has not 
extenuated his mendacity, his duplicity, the immorality of 
his sexual relations. He has not exaggerated the value of 
his literary productions. If we are not greatly mistaken, 
many who have admired Voltaire heretofore will find them- 
selves a little shaken in their admiration at the end of 
this biography. Certainly, the impression of the first thou- 
sand pages is decidedly unfavorable, and is only partly re- 
deemed by the story of those humane endeavors which filled 
up the concluding years of the heresiarch’s life with an 
almost incredible activity. There is, however, no better 
test of the essential quality of an individuality than the 
outcome of its most mature development. Some falling off 
in moral earnestness is not infrequent in old age. The spec- 
tacle of a life growing more and more earnest at the last — 
yes, bursting out into a great flame of earnestness — is im- 
mensely reassuring. The life of Voltaire affords this spec- 
tacle. If he had died at sixty-five, he might still have 
ranked as the most brilliant of all Frenchmen, but there 
would have been no place for him among the greatest bene- 
factors of mankind. Dying at eighty-five, he had secured 
this honor. The means by which he had done so are set 
down by Mr. Parton with an admiration which is not— 
which could not be—too warm. Always a conscientious 
literary workman, Voltaire, at sixty-five, had written histo- 
ries and tragedies which have won him an immense and 
rightful fame. But we could spare the Voltaire of all these 
things more easily than we could spare Voltaire the bene- 
factor, protector, and defender of the victims of that “ mon- 
ster,” to crush which was the engrossing passion of his 
declining years. “Herasez | Inféme!” “Crush the mon- 
ster.” This is the sign by which Voltaire conquers at length 
the sympathies of his biographer, and through his our own. 
Post tot naufragia portus. 

Voltaire’s two ablest critics, heretofore, have been Carlyle 
and Morley. Nothing in Mr. Morley’s admirable study is 
contravened by Mr. Parton’s narrative. As much cannot 
be said of Carlyle’s remarkable essay. It was well up 
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toward the highest in the rank of those essays of which the 
“ Burns” and “Johnson” were easily first. It was a decided 
gain on every previous criticism of the life and genius of 
Voltaire. Carlyle, nothing if not reverent, did not insist 
too strongly on the lack of reverence in Voltaire. His in- 
sistence here is justified by Mr. Parton’s narrative. But it 
is otherwise when we come to his insistence that Voltaire 
was “the prince of persifleurs,’” —a man wholly without 
earnestness. If he had died at sixty-five, this charge would 
still be insupportable. Up to this time, he was, at least, 
in tremendous literary earnest. He was in earnest in his 
conscientious and painstaking zeal for purity of literary 
form, in his continual return upon his works to correct 
and revise them, in his generous and noble self-dissatisfac- 
tion, in his endeavor to hold up to younger men a high 
standard of literary excellence, in his enthusiasm for the 
science of Newton, and his endeavor to inoculate with it the 
minds of his contemporaries. But it is only when the life 
of Voltaire is considered in the entire range of its perform- 
ance that the injustice of Carlyle’s insistence that he was 
the prince of persifleurs is fully appreciated. No prince of 
persifleurs, no man wholly devoid of earnestness, could live 
the life of restless energy which Voltaire did live, leaving 
behind him works an imperfect edition of which fills nearly 
one hundred volumes, and a correspondence which, so far 
as collected, numbers ten thousand letters, many of them 
essays and treatises on literary and scientific themes. 

But there is other disproof than this, and better, of Car- 
lyle’s damaging assertion. It is the story of Voltaire’s un- 
wearying and passionate advocacy of the rights of such 
oppressed ones as the family of Jean Calas and the Sirvens 
and young Lally and La Barre. No prince of persifleurs 
could have made Europe ring as he did with the recital 
of these people’s wrongs, could have besieged kings and 
princes with such importunity, could have made of Ferney 
a Mecca toward which all the oppressed of Europe looked 
with love and longing,—a city of refuge to which many of 
them journeyed from afar. The earnestness of Carlyle is 
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an indubitable fact, but he gave no proof of it that can 
begin to compare with that mighty indignation with which 
Voltaire flamed against ecclesiastical oppression during the 
last and most significant period of his eventful life. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that Mr. Parton 
has treated his subject diffusely, because he has written a 
book of thirteen hundred pages. He is a master of the art 
of condensation. He has a genius for omitting that which 
is irrelevant. It is, therefore, all the more difficult for the 
critic to summarize his narrative. The result would only 
be a lifeless skeleton, stripped of the palpitating flesh of 
Mr. Parton’s warm and vivid presentation. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with indicating some of the more salient 
points of the biographer’s exposition, and attempting to con- 
struct some general idea of the man Voltaire as he is bodied 
forth upon these interesting and instructive pages. 

To speak first of some minor matters, it is noticeable that 
Mr. Parton does not accept February, 1694, as the date of 
Voltaire’s birth. The commonest idea heretofore has been 
that he was born in February, and not baptized until the 
following November on account of his precarious health. 
It is Mr. Parton’s idea that he was born in November and 
baptized Frangois Arouet a few days after his birth. The 
name Voltaire — such is the force of long association —im- 
presses us to-day as quite inseparable from the man. It 
seems a name generated by his character, a symbol of its 
essence. In fact, it was assumed by him when he was in 
the Bastille in his twenty-first year. Mr. Parton attaches 
no value to the suggestion that the name is an anagram 
of Arouet. It has been proved to be the name of some 
remote ancestor of Voltaire upon his mother’s side. But 
no one name was satisfactory to Voltaire for any length of 
time. From first to last, he wished to say many things that 
he could not frankly avow without danger to his liberty or 
life. Therefore, he had resort to various pseudonyms,— to 
one hundred and eight that have been well authenticated, 
says Mr. Parton. A man of sensitive and shrinking flesh, 
he did not covet martyrdom. To be a victim of Ul Inféme 
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was no part of his ambition. He preferred to live to crush 
it, even at the cost of a good deal of indirection and con- 
siderable prevarication. 

That Voltaire survived the weakness of his infancy is 
less remarkable than that any earnestness or even decency 
survived in him on his arrival at maturity. A Jesuit col- 
lege gave him his education from ten to seventeen, and 
some of his teachers were good enough to deserve his last- 
ing gratitude. He entered on the ensuing stage of his 
career under the care of his godfather, the Abbé de Cha- 
teauneuf. The typical abbé of those times was nominally 
an ecclesiastic, actually a man of the world. The Abbé de 
Chateauneuf made good the type in his own person. A 
sceptic and a voluptuary, he introduced young Arouet to a 
set of princes, nobles, and ecclesiastics, all about equally 
immoral. Their life was gay enough and even brilliant, but 
it was anything but sweet and clean. Nevertheless, before 
he reached the age of twenty-two, he settled down into a 
life of earnest literary purpose. Work was henceforth the 
dominant passion of his life. This passion strengthened 
with his increasing years, until in his old age he often 
worked eighteen or twenty hours a day. Amid the epi- 
grams and jests with which the death of Louis XIV. was 
hailed in 1715, there came a little poem, “Things I have 
seen.” Suspected of writing this, Voltaire was thrown into 
the Bastille, and kept there nearly a year. This imprison- 
ment involved no great hardship, beyond the loss of per- 
sonal liberty. The young man could ‘not visit his friends, 
but they could visit him. He could dine even better than 
his valet, and this is saying a great deal. Writing mate- 
rials were at first denied him; but he finished his first trag- 
edy, and began his Henriade, memorizing as he composed. 
Released from prison, and introduced to the Regent, whose 
guest he had been while there, a thunder-storm was raging 
at the time, and Voltaire said to the Regent, “Things 
couldn’t go on worse if there were a Regency up there.” 
This daring wit raised up for him a host-of friends, and 
some enemies, of course. It was, perhaps, the keenest that 
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the world has ever known. But it is not easily appreciated 
by the English-speaking world. If a translated poem isa 
boiled strawberry, a translated witticism is even more in- 
sipid. 

In December, 1725, Voltaire found himself again in the 
Bastille. He had been flitting about from chateau to cha- 
teau, flattering and flirting, studying and writing, getting 
into various scrapes and getting out again. Lastly, he had 
met a young nobleman’s insult with a characteristic retort. 
Unable to pay him in kind, the young nobleman had him 
caned by hired ruffians. Voltaire demanded satisfaction, 
and was thrust into the Bastille for his temerity. But every- 
thing was grist that came to his mill. His imprisonment 
was commuted to banishment, and he went to England. 
The result was an immeasurable deepening of his intel- 
lectual life. Associating with superior men, contemplating 
a society in which ecclesiastical restraints were not appre- 
ciably felt, all that was best in his own natural bent was 
greatly encouraged. He went back to France, to be hence- 
forth the apostle of English ideas and of English liberty. 
With the publication of his English Letters began that ex- 
perience of political and ecclesiastical censorship which 
continued almost without intermission until his pen dropped 
from his dying hand. For such a spirit as Voltaire, no 
experience could have been more galling. Naturally irri- 
table, it kept him in a perpetual fret and fume. It made 
him indirect and even mendacious, when he would other- 
wise have been truthful and straightforward. It made the 
innuendo the vehicle of his most cherished ideas. Add 
to his troubles and anxieties on this account those which he 
had on account of pirated editions of his works, and the 
wonder is that his “vivacity,” by which we are to under- 
stand a fierce and fiery ebullition of volcanic wrath, was not 
a more habitual gesture of his mind. 

The English Letters were denounced in 1734, and the 
publisher was lodged in the Bastille. A lettre de cachet des- 
tined the author to the same retirement, but he fled be- 
times, and was an exile from Paris — himself Paris incarnate 
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—for the next five and forty years, returning to it only at 
rare intervals and for brief periods, and at last for a mag- 
nificent triumph and to die. This man was no Donatist. 
He had no passion for martyrdom. While irresistibly im- 
pelled to speak out his convictions, he chafed at every 
slightest limitation of his personal freedom. Its distance 
from the Bastille, its seclusion for work, and last, not 
least, the companionship of the Marquise du Chatelet de- 
termined him in favor of her chfteau in Cirey as his perma- 
nent home. It was his home for fifteen years. Mr. Par- 
ton is no easy-going apologist for the astonishing relation 
which for this length of time existed between the Mar- 
quise and Voltaire. He has for it only the frankest con- 
demnation. That it was a relation exceedingly common at 
that time is scant extenuation for a man who was in most 
things wiser than his age. But it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the bond between Voltaire and the Mar- 
quise was wholly sensual. It was mainly intellectual. The 
Marquise was one of the most gifted women of her time, 
and she and Voltaire spent hours in patient study for 
every moment spent in dalliance. They saw little of each 
other. He was busy with his studies and experiments, 
she with her translation of Newton’s Principia and similar 
occupations. The Cirey period corresponds with Voltaire’s 
completest engrossment in scientific studies. The impres- 
sion left by Mr. Parton is that his interest in such studies 
was much greater than his aptitude for them. He had noth- 
ing corresponding to Goethe’s splendid intuitions. But he 
was an admirable expositor of Newton to his fellow-country- 
men; and his enthusiasm for scientific studies was a fine con- 
tagion, spreading far and wide. These studies were never 
able to withdraw him wholly from his proper work. The 
Cirey period produced some of his most impressive trage- 
dies, and that Essay on the Morals and Spirit of Nations, 
to which Buckle accorded such high praise, comparing it 
with his Charles XII, a piece of personal aggrandizement, 
and his Lowis XIV., the history of an age, as a philosophy 
of history foreshadowing much that is best in modern his- 
torical studies. 
2 
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Frederick of Prussia had contended with the Marquise 
du Chitelet for some time before her death in 1749 for the 
possession of Voltaire. In 1750, Voltaire became a resident 
at his court. It was an unfortunate arrangement, unsatis- 
factory and humiliating, in some of its features, to the last 
degree. Every wise reader will of course compare Mr. 
Parton’s account of this matter with Carlyle’s, in his Freder- 
ick the Great. Such a comparison is the best possible test 
of Mr. Parton’s fairness, for Carlyle made no attempt to 
prevent Voltaire from appearing at his worst at Frederick’s 
court. The biography of Mr. Parton leaves substantially 
the same impression as the history of Carlyle, so far as Vol- 
taire is concerned; but the literary vanity, the coxcombry, 
and flattery of Frederick are made much more conspicuous 
by Mr. Parton. If there is any passage in Mr. Parton’s 
book which is open to the charge of too much elaboration, 
it is the account of Voltaire’s miserable detention in Frank- 
fort by the king’s order. A qualified admiration of the two 
men for each other survived even this miserable squabble. 

In 1753, Voltaire was in his sixtieth year, and already 
considered himself an old and dying man, little dreaming 
that he had yet to earn the best part of his title to an hon- 
orable and enduring fame. From 1753 to 1778, he was not 
once in Paris till afew months before his death. This period 
was spent in Switzerland,—nineteen years of the twenty- 
five in Ferney. He had besides Ferney another residence 
in another Swiss canton, and still another just across the 
French border. “ Philosophers,” he said, “ ought to have two 
or three holes under ground, against the hounds who chase 
them.” At Ferney, his life was that of a Grand Seigneur. 
Here, he carried on his farming on the most magnificent 
scale, and made it pay. He aspired to be the founder of a 
city, and soon had a thriving colony of weavers and watch- 
makers about him, where he had found only a miserable 
hamlet on his arrival. His tenants worshipped him as their 
visible providence. He had his private theatre and his pri- 
vate church, the latter bearing the well-known inscription, 
Deo erexit Voltaire. Here, the most distinguished men in 
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Europe and the most unfortunate were his guests. Some- 
times, he had twenty guests at once under his roof. He was 
one of the least wasteful and most generous of men. He 
could afford to be generous, for his fortune was immense. 
His annual income was two hundred thousand francs. _Lit- 
erary genius and able financiering are seldom associated. 
They were in Voltaire. But he only valued money as a 
means of self-defence and an effective weapon against un- 
just and cruel men. One of his most gracious benefactions 
was to the niece of Corneille. He adopted her as his daugh- 
ter. He edited a sumptuous edition of her uncle’s works, 
and rolled up the subscription list with his own hands, 
throwing the proceeds as a marriage dowry into the maid- 
en’s lap. But his attack on /'Jnfdme eclipsed all the other 
enterprises of the lord of Ferney. It was so persistent 
and so passionate that it might well have ruined his preca- 
rious health. But it renewed his youth. It drew him back 
from the edge of the grave. He toiled terribly. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the end of Louis XV., in 1774, and 
Turgot, a man after his own heart, the new minister of 
finance. It was again possible for him to go to Paris. He 
went; and, once there, his days were one continual ovation. 
The court and the ecclesiastics held aloof. The rest of Paris 
went into raptures over the wonderful old man. At the 
theatre, his bust was crowned with laurel, and the building 
shook with thunders of applause. At the Academy, noth- 
ing would satisfy but that he and Benjamin Franklin should 
kiss each other. Men carried him upon their shoulders, and 
followed him in throngs. “Do you wish to stifle me with 
roses?” he cried out to them, and vanished forever from 
their sight. So much excitement was too much for the en- 
feebled frame. He died May 30,1778. The ecclesiastics 
hastened to prevent his decent burial. But his nephew, the 
Abbé Mignet, was too quick for them. The dead man was 
dressed as if alive, and set up in his carriage, and so jour- 
neyed one hundred and ten miles to his last resting-place in 
consecrated earth. No, not the last; for, in 1791, the dust 
was taken up and transported with thunders of acclaim to 
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the Pantheon at Paris, and still again in 1814, when the 
Bourbons were back again, his dust was emptied with Rous- 
seau’s into a sack, and the sack was thrust into a hole ina 
vacant lot outside the city walls. The indignity which he 
dreaded so absurdly was done to him at last. 

The place of Voltaire is certainly among the great im- 
mortals in the literary sphere. France has no other literary 
name so great as his, albeit, in several special directions, 
he was excelled by others. His Henriade may be the best 
French epic; but such praise is hardly greater than the 
critic’s when he says, “ The finest epic poem of the year.” 
The world has not enjoyed more than a dozen truly great 
epic poems up to date, and Voltaire’s Henriade is not one of 
the dozen. The judgment of John Morley is exceedingly 
severe, but it will not be reversed: “ Of poems whose names 
are known out of literary catalogues, it is perhaps the least 
worth reading in any language by any one but a professional 
student of letters.” The ephemeral character of contem- 
porary fame has few more painful illustrations than the 
admiration of Voltaire’s contemporaries for this poem, com- 
pared with the neglect into which it has now fallen. In 
tragedy, to which Voltaire gave himself more unreservedly 
than to any other literary form, few will contend that he 
surpassed or even equalled the best work of Racine and 
Corneille; while, in comedy, the immense superiority of 
Moliére is beyond dispute. It is as an historian that he is 
easily first among his countrymen. A French Virgil he was 
not. He was more truly a French Horace. Goethe did not 
admire too much the grace of his innumerable little poems, 
—vehicles of a compliment, a witticism, a declaration. It 
was his distinction that he could do some things better than 
any others, and many things almost as well as the most 
famous. We cannot but admire the wonderful ‘versatility 
displayed in these ninety-seven volumes, which still do not 
exhaust the whole of his performance. The sentence was 
the sign by which he conquered. He was the wittiest of 
Frenchmen ; and, being so, he was the wittiest man that 
ever held a pen. This spirit was given to him without 
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measure. It was not an occasional sparkle, but a perpetual 
flash and gleam. There are thousands of sarcasms in his 
writings, thousands of innuendoes. The most quotable 
writer is the most influential. Who so quotable as Voltaire ? 
His sentences were in all men’s mouths. Then, too, he 
made allowance for the idleness of the average man. He 
knew that he must write little books, if he would have them 
read. “What harm can a book do that costs a hundred 
crowns?” he said. “ Twenty volumes folio will never cause 
a revolution: it is the little, portable, thirty-sous volumes 
that are to be feared.” He acted on this principle. He 
turned out thirty-sous books from his “manufactory” at 
Ferney with inconceivable rapidity. They were not works 
of art, judged by the standard of M. Taine ; for they had a 
moral purpose, each and all. Written with absolute clear- 
ness, with immense vivacity, his novels and tales and pam- 
phlets went forth upon their mission of good-will to men. 
A desire to speak his mind with greater freedom than 
was permitted him in the famous Encyclopedia of D’ Alem- 
bert and Diderot induced him to write the Philosophical 
Dictionary. The essays and discussions which it contains 
touch upon every subject that was vital to the interests 
of the eighteenth century, especially upon every subject 
that nearly or remotely concerned the Bible or the Church 
or Christianity. Much that Voltaire wrote upon these sub- 
jects is already out of date. It would be very strange if it 
were not. But the wonder is that so much of him has been 
indorsed by subsequent investigation. This is less notice- 
able in matters of detail than in the general outlines of his 
thought. Many a rough draft is here of our most recent 
critical results. And yet he sometimes matched his adver- 
saries in the absurdity of his ideas. Sea-shells discovered on 
the Alps were as convincing of the flood to his contempo- 
raries as the discovery of the ark atop of Ararat. “ Pooh!” 
said Voltaire: “ these sea-shells have been dropped by pious 
pilgrims on their way to Rome.” A radical vice inhered in 
all his criticism of the Bible. He treated it as if it were a 
contemporary writing. He held it responsible for all the 
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monstrous ¢laims that have been set up in its favor. Be- 
liever in progress as he was, scouting the doctrine of Rous. 
seau that modern civilization was inferior to the primitive 
condition of mankind, somehow, it never occurred to him 
that the Bible was the grandest product of a remote and 
(in its oldest portions) of a barbarous age, and a grand step 
in the great onward march of history. Doubtless, so fine a 
theory would have been wasted on the coarse-grained fanat- 
ics with whom he had to deal, and the ill-cultured public to 
which he appealed. Doubtless, it was impossible for him to 
so far detach himself from his time as to cherish such a 
theory. What is certain is that he treated the Bible asa 
flat surface, allowing nothing for perspective, nothing for 
difference of time and place. Its unscientific statements he 
criticised as if Maupertuis had written them, and actions of 
a prophet or apostle as if they had been done in Paris or 
Geneva midway of the eighteenth century. Veltaire was 
further disqualified from being a successful critic of the 
Bible by his indifference to any form of literature that was 
not classical. Preferring Virgil to Homer, Addison’s Cato 
to Shakespeare’s Hamlet or Lear, the Old Testament must 
have seemed to him simply barbarous, and the Epistles 
of St. Paul monsters of formlessness. 

There is no sign in Mr. Parton’s volumes of any attempt 
to make out Voltaire a remarkably religious person. He 
was not this. Mr. Parton says that he was not devout. 
Pietistic would perhaps express his meaning better. But 
more was lacking than can be well spared from the complet- 
est spiritual development. Voltaire was certainly no athe- 
ist; and his theism was undoubtedly sincere, though an ex- 
aggerated emphasis upon it was not infrequent, when he 
would match the popular religiousness with some statement 
of his own belief. But his theism was a theory, a formula, 
not an exalted sentiment. There was nothing “ tremulous, 
impressional,” in his spiritual nature. The universe was 
to him at best only a wonderful machine, demanding an 
inventor, God, to account for its harmonious perfection. 
There is little or no evidence that the spectacle of universal 
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life and law ever possessed his soul with any sentiment of 
awfulness. He stood before it always unabashed. Even 
John Morley, a consistent Positivist, refusing steadily to 
make the theistic affirmation, finds something lacking in 
Voltaire which is essential to religiousness,—a lift of the 
heart which is quite independent of any formula of the 
highest things. 

“Atheism and fanaticism,” he said, “are two monsters 
which rend society and devour it.” But the passion of his 
enthusiasm went out unequally against these two objects. 
To the disproof of atheism, he devoted many essays and 
romances; but it was against fanaticism that he organized a 
propaganda of exhaustless energy. ‘Crush the monster!” 
The monster was not religion. It was not Christianity. It 
was not Protestantism, nor even Roman Catholicism as 
such. What it was, Mr. Parton has clearly defined: “ ec- 
clesiastical religion claiming supernatural authority, and en- 
forcing belief in its doctrines and performance of its rites 
by civil punishments and disabilities. If Mr. Parton has 
failed in any particular here, it is in making it plain to 
what extent Voltaire imagined Christianity to be practically 
identical with “the monster.” Did he imagine that “the 
monster” could be exterminated, and that Christianity 
might still survive? He did and he did not. He believed 
that this was possible in Protestant England, but not in 
Roman Catholic France. He would have been satisfied if 
“the monster” could have been reduced to such proportions 
in France as it had been reduced toin England. But he 
despaired of any such event. Roman Catholic Christianity 
in France seemed to him long past all hope of reformation. 
It was so implicated with “the monster” that all good men 
must labor for its complete destruction. 

To say that Voltaire would have been satisfied with the 
reduction of ecclesiastical religion to the condition of the 
English Church is not to say that he would have been in 
sympathy with the doctrines and sacraments of this Church 
if he had been in England. He did not believe in the ac- 
cepted creed of Romanist or Protestant. He denied the 
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Trinity and the Atonement, total depravity and endless hell, 
election and reprobation, the deity of Jesus, his miraculous 
birth, his resurrection, his miracles. The various sacra- 
ments of the Church were as repulsive to him as its dogmas. 
He treated the mass especially with great contempt. Ex- 
treme unction he called “greasing a man to enable him to 
slip into heaven.” His ideal religion was a philosophical 
religion, not a reformed Christianity. It should have none 
of the doctrines and sacraments peculiar to the Christianity 
of his time. It should be a simple theism in its belief. Its 
ritual should be doing good. With imperfect consistency, 
he represented Jesus as a minister of this religion. His 
language is: “ He preached a pure morality. He announced 
the kingdom of heaven as the reward of the just. He had 
disciples attached to his person and his virtues, which virt- 
ues drew upon him the persecutions of the priests, who put 
him to a shameful death.” Elsewhere, in a more character- 
istic vein, he says: “He was born under the Mosaic law. 
He fulfilled all its precepts; he kept all its feasts; he did 
not reveal the mystery of his incarnation; he never told 
the Jews that he was born of a virgin; he never spoke of 
the seven sacraments; he instituted no ecclesiastical hier- 
archy during his lifetime. He concealed from his contem- 
poraries that he was the Son of God, begotten from all 
eternity, consubstantial with the Father, and that the Holy 
Ghost proceeded from the Father through the Son. He did 
not say that his person was composed of two natures and two 
wills. In the eyes of men, he was no more than a just man, 
pleasing to God, persecuted by the envious, and condemned 
to death by prejudiced magistrates.” 

Always, in considering Voltaire’s attack on the ecclesias- 
tical religion of his time, it must be remembered what this 
ecclesiastical religion was. If it had been the friend of 
poverty, the advocate of civil justice, the enemy of cruel 
wars, if it had withheld its hand from persecution and been 
tolerant of various opinions within its ample fold, Voltaire 
would not have attacked its creeds and sacraments with 
a hundredth part of the vehemence which characterized his 
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memorable crusade. He esteemed ignorance the greatest 
foe, knowledge the greatest friend, of human happiness. 
The angel-song, “ Peace on earth, good-will among men,” his 
heart was always singing. But he saw that the ecclesiasti- 
cal religion of his time was the great refuge of ignorance ; 
he saw that the priests, instead of educating the people, did 
all they could to bar them out from knowledge; he saw that 
the higher ecclesiastics opposed themselves to every new 
discovery, and barricaded every avenue along which science 
threatened to approach. But these things were not the 
worst. Injustice and cruelty were the most characteristic 
manifestations of the ecclesiastical religion with which Vol- 
taire came in contact. And Voltaire was nothing if he was 
not humane. Humanity,— this was the most characteristic 
feature of the man. His hatred of injustice and oppression 
has never been excelled, and it had abundant opportunity to 
display itself. The most celebrated was in connection with 
the case of Jean Calas, whose son, a morbid creature, after 
exhausting the literature of suicide, had taken his own life. 
The family was Protestant, and the brilliant idea occurred 
to some one that he had been hung ,to prevent his turning 
Romanist. There was not a particle of evidence, but this 
did not prevent the idea from obtaining general currency. 
The whole family were put to the torture. The father was 
put to death. When Voltaire heard of this outrage, he 
spared himself no pains in searching it to the bottom. The 
wife and children came to him: he listened carefully to 
their story, and then he made all Europe ring with it for 
three years, and the echoes still resound. The persistency 
and the ingenuity of his advocacy were something marvel- 
lous. And they were adequate to the end in view. They 
reversed the sentence of Calas, and restored to his family 
his property and his good name. It was not as the author 
of the Henriade or La Pucelle that Voltaire was hailed in 
1778 by the Parisian crowd. It was as “ The saviour of 
Calas.” The case of Calas was closely paralleled by that of 
Sirven, whose daughter, a poor, simple creature, had been 
shut up in a convent by the ecclesiastical authorities. Fee- 
3 
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ble in mind and body, she escaped, and soon after her body 
was found in a well. Sirven and his wife were accused 
of murdering her to prevent her becoming a nun. Again 
there was no evidence. But enough was manufactured to 
secure a verdict against them. They were sentenced to 
death, and their two surviving daughters were condemned 
to stand upon the scaffold and see them hung. Before Vol- 
taire had heard of these events, Sirven and his daughters 
arrived at Ferney. They had heard of his goodness to 
Calas. They had escaped, had braved the severities of a 
mountain winter. The mother had perished on the way. 
It was not until eight years had passed, and Voltaire had 
written thousands of letters in their behalf, that their sen- 
tence also was reversed. One instance more. Two lads 
were accused of mutilating a crucifix. The only evidence 
against them was that one of them had spoken disrespect- 
fully of the Virgin Mary and they had read the Philosoph- 
tcal Dictionary of Voltaire. One escaped. The other, La 
Barre, was sentenced to have his tongue torn out, his right 
hand cut off, and afterward to be burned alive. The first 
and second things were done. The burning was commuted 
to decapitation. This time the labors of Voltaire were all in 
vain. But it was not because they were less arduous than in 
the cases of Calas and Sirven. It was after the judicial mur- 
der of La Barre that Voltaire wrote to D’Alembert: “ This 
is no longer a time for jesting. Witty things do not go well 
with massacres. Here, Calas broken on the wheel; there, 
Sirven condemned to be hung; further off, a gag thrust in 
the mouth of a lieutenant-general; a fortnight after that, five 
youths condemned to the flames for extravagances that de- 
served nothing worse than St. Lazarre! Is this the country 
of philosophy and pleasure? It is the country of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre. The Inquisition would not have 
ventured to do what these Jansenist judges have done.” It 
was no prince of persiflewrs that wrote these stirring lines. 
And it was not the cruelty and injustice of the Church alone 
that roused his indignation. There is no ground for the 
suspicion that he hated the Church more than he hated in- 
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justice and cruelty and oppression. “ Man’s inhumanity to 
man,” in whatever shape, by whomsoever exercised, awak- 
ened all that was best in his nature to vehement opposition. 
No man of his generation had such a civilized hatred of 
war. 

His advocacy of higher forms of civil justice raised up a 
host of writers, who, following up his attack, at length suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon judicial procedures a few just 
restraints and regulations, so that caprice and passion might 
not determine everything, and the distinction between dif- 
ferent kinds of evidence be wholly disregarded. “ Voltaire,” 
says Lecky, in his History of Rationalism, “ was at all times 
the unflinching opponent of persecution. No matter how 
powerful was the persecutor or how insignificant the victim, 
the same scathing eloquence was launched against the crime, 
and the indignation of Europe was concentrated on the op- 
pressor. The fearful storm of sarcasm and invective that 
avenged the murder of Calas, the magnificent dream in the 
Philosophical Dictionary, reviewing the history of persecu- 
tion from the slaughtered Canaanites to the latest victims 
who had perished at the stake, the indelible stigma branded 
upon the persecutors of every age and creed, all attested 
the intense and passionate earnestness with which Voltaire 
addressed himself to his task. On other subjects, a jest or 
a caprice would often turn him aside. When attacking 
intolerance, he employed indeed every weapon; but he em- 
ployed them all with the concentrated passion of a profound 
conviction. His success was equal to his zeal. The spirit of 
intolerance sank blasted beneath his genius. Wherever his 
influence passed, the arm of the Inquisition was palsied, 
the chain of the captive riven, the prison-door flung open. 
Beneath his withering irony, persecution appeared not 
only criminal, but loathsome; and since his time it has 
shrunk from observation and masked its features under other 
names. He died leaving a reputation that is indeed far 
from spotless, but having done more to destroy the greatest of 
human curses than any other of the sons of men.” This is 
high praise; but the source from which it emanates proves 
it to be no higher than the simple truth demands. 
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With so much earnestness, with so much humanity, there 
went along much that was by no means admirable, and can 
be made to appear so by no skill of the apologist. John 
Morley says that we miss in him the note of holiness. It is 
too true. The morality he preached was a doctrine of rights 
almost exclusively, not a doctrine of duties. Defects of 
personal character made no such appeal to his moral sensi- 
bility as acts of cruelty and oppression. And, while his 
own heart was full of kindness, his own life full of benef- 
icence, his personal character was far from being irreproach- 
able. Considering the time in which he lived, his sexual 
morality was probably above the average of statesmen and 
ecclesiastics in France, of statesmen in England and Amer- 
ica. But this is only true of his conduct. His writings 
often sin against purity. His wit is sometimes dreadfully 
unclean. His relation to the Marquise du Chatelet was a 
less offence against the law of holiness than the disgusting 
wickedness of La Pucelle. For much of his mendacity 
there is the plea of self-defence. But this plea, even if 
valid, does not cover every case. There are many painful 
passages in Mr. Parton’s biography. Voltaire confessing 
and communing at Ferney is a miserable spectacle; and, 
almost equally, Voltaire sending to the pope for some saintly 
relic for his church, and receiving a piece of the hair-shirt 
of St. Francis on the same day that he received a picture of 
the Pompadour. There are many smaller blots. Quarrels 
with piratical publishers and with other writers disfigure 
many a page. Voltaire seldom appears well in these quar- 
rels, and at times he stoops to the level of his most con- 
temptible opponents. Truly, the web of his life was made 
of various yarn. It were a difficult matter to decide on the 
exact proportion between good and evil in his character 
and influence, but it is hardly to be doubted that the pre- 
ponderance was largely on the better side. Let us allow 
the evil frankly, and, just as frankly, recognize and praise 
the good that shines like a wide-flashing beacon amid the 
darkness of a base and cruel time. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
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RECENT STATEMENTS ON THE TRINITY AS THE 
FAITH OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS-* 


When Milton, in his pamphlet against “ Prelatical Episco- 
pacy,” printed A.D. 1641, said, “ Whatsoever time or the 
heedless hand of blind chance hath drawn down from of old 
to this present in her huge drag-net, whether fish or sea- 
weeds, shells or shrubs, unpicked, unchosen, these are the 
Fathers,” and pictured the devotees of patristic lore “run- 
ning to that indigested heap and fry of authors which they 
call antiquity,” he spoke justly and fitly, from his point of 
view, of the pretence of authority attributed to them 
4n dogmatic and ecclesiastical matters, and with fair criti- 
cism of much of their contents. It was just eight years 
previous to this, in the year 1633, that two Epistles of 
Clement, bishop of the church in Rome, A.D. 90-100, 
were first published from a Greek manuscript now in the 
British Museum. Of the genealogy and personal history of 
this most ancient of the Christian Fathers, nothing is known 
beyond the limits of this production of his pen. According 
to the most probable conjectures, he was the son, by a Jew- 
ish mother, of a Gentile freedman in the family of Flavius 
Clemens, a martyr prince put to death by Domitian, his 
cousin, on making profession of Christianity. His educa- 
tion by his mother must have been very thorough in the 
Greek Septuagint of the Old Testament, and he must have 
had some of the advantages of the Gentile schools. The 
First Epistle is directed to the church in Corinth, and is 
accepted as genuine in the main,—the only genuine one 
of all his alleged writings,— although the name of its 
author nowhere occurs in it. It is a sort of letter missive 


*The results of a special study ef the subject, and of personal examination into 
original sources, presented in the following article, were chiefly prepared in 1877, 
and, including also an investigation of statements respecting the faith of the Mar- 
tyrs, were read at a large meeting of the Cambridge Association of Ministers at the 
writer’s house. It was unanimously requested for publication. But ill-health inter- 
vened and prevented my putting them into a form perfectly satisfactory to me, and 
farther reading suggested wider criticism. I limit myself in the present paper to 
statements of the faith of the Fathers. In compliance, thus far, with the request of 
my Association, I send it to the press, and at the same time fulfil a personal desire. 


N. 8. F. 
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from the church of Rome, including, of course, its pastor 
and head. As Neander observes, “It is not exempt from 
important interpolations and palpable self-contradiction ” 
(Hist., vol. i, p. 658). It is long, diffuse, repetitious, 
and at least a fifth part of it is taken up with quotations 
from the Septuagint, while only two brief passages are 
given from the lips of Jesus in §§ 13, 46, with one or two 
sentences in § 36 from the Epistle to the Hebrews, without 
mentioning it; and “the Epistle of the blessed Paul the 
Apostle” is directly mentioned, § 47, but only in refer- 
ence to the existence of the parties formed around Paul 
and Cephas and Apollos. The first letter in the Alexan- 
drian manuscript has lost an entire leaf, the last one of its, 
ten. It is mutilated, torn, defaced, and has gaps that no 
mere conjecture could fill. Its transcriber was a great 
blunderer. But much of its contents is, in the highest 
degree, so practical; the exhortations to mutual helpful- 
ness, to a large hospitality, and to all the virtues of Chris- 
tianity so earnest; the rebukes so outspoken of faults, irreg- 
ularities, and sinful practices; the spirit and character of 
the writer so radiant, broad, unselfish; his zeal so temperate 
yet so devoted; his style generally so sustained, except 
when he rushes off into the Septuagint; his thoughts here 
and there so elevated, if not sublime,— these certainly must 
carry sympathy and some inspiration with them, and the 
entire Epistle affords valuable insight into the primitive 
Church. One feature deserves special notice—the leg- 
endary—a specimen of which is in § 25:— 


“There is a bird,” says the writer, “which is named the phcenix. 
This, being the only one of its kind, liveth five hundred years. And, 
when it hath now reached the time of its dissolution, it maketh for 
itself a coffin of frankincense and myrrh and other spices, into the which, 
in the fulness of time, it entereth, and so it dieth. But, as the flesh 
rotteth, a certain worm is engendered, which is nurtured from the mois- 
ture of the dead creature, and putteth forth wings. Then, when it is 
grown lusty, it taketh up that coffin where are the bones of its parent, and 
carrying them journeyeth from the country of Arabia even unto Egypt, 
to a place called the city of the Sun. And in the daytime, in the sight 
of all, flying to the altar of the Sun, it layeth them thereupon; and, this 
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done, it setteth forth to return. So the priests examine the registers, 
and find it hath come when the five hundredth year is completed.” 

Perhaps a little tentative of fine writing to confirm the 
Church in the faith of the Christian resurrection, but not 
to be compared with Paul’s grand illustration in I. Cor. 
xv., 42-54, which he wrote out of a hearty belief at the 
time in the resurrection of the body. Yet he must have 
thought differently when he wrote in his Epistle to the 
Philippians subsequently, “I desire to depart and be with 
Christ” (i., 20-24); and, in iii., 21, he may have only meant 
that Christ would give him a better body in exchange for 
his old, scarred, worn-out one, which he wished to lay aside. 

The Greek manuscript of which we have spoken is desig- 
nated “A,” from Alexandria in Egypt, where it was dis- 
covered. From the year 1633 to the last half of the present 
century, it was supposed to be the only manuscript copy 
extant of this Father. In 1869 there was published in 
London a new revised text of the two Epistles, with notes 
by J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s (since, bishop 
of Durham, and a leading member of the Committee 
on Bible Revision). There had been conspicuous in the 
manuscript A, and in the edition printed 1633, in § 2, 
the reading “ God,” followed by “his sufferings,” as by rigid 
grammatical rule to make them refer to one and the same, 
and Clement accordingly a teacher of the Godhead of 
Christ. Dr. Lightfoot adopted this syntax, and received 
“ God” into his own revised text, his own translation 
being as follows: — 

And ye were all lowly in mind, and free from arrogance, yielding 
rather than claiming submission, more glad to give than to receive, and 
content with the provisions which God supplieth. And, giving heed 
unto his words, ye laid them up diligently in your hearts, and his 
sufferings were before your eyes. 

His annotation on this is, “ His sufferings, i.e., of God; for 
there is no other word to which ‘his’ can be referred.” 

The distinguished incumbent of the “Boston Monday 
Lectureship,” also, advocating in his seventy-second lecture, 
April 2, 1877, the doctrine of the Trinity and the God- 
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head of Christ, cites the same passage in a translation sub- 
stantially the same, and contained in the first volume of 
the Ante-Nicene Library. “Whose sufferings?” he asks. 
“God’s sufferings,” he replies. And, using the freedom 
of the exhorter rather than the appeal of the scholar, he 
puts the query, “ Will Boston in this far day listen to 
Clement of Rome speaking in the year ninety-seven?” 

On the citation thus made and enforced, it is to be said, 
first, that, assuming the word God to be the genuine reading, 
“the pronoun Ais in common usage sometimes refers, not to 
the noun locally nearest, but to one mentally the nearest, 
the one most present to the writer’s thoughts” (Winer’s 
Grammar of the New Testament, p. 157). With the seventh 
and last edition of this thorough grammar accessible to him, 
and its absence from a scholar’s hand not to be supposed, 
Dr. Lightfoot makes an assertion in defence of his exegesis 
against the known laws and facts of Greek usage, and there- 
fore arbitrary and worthless; for, when Clement wrote his, 
not the nearest antecedent noun “God” may have been in 
his mind, but the individual Christ. Both to Dr. Lightfoot 
and to the Boston Monday Lecturer, this is a complete 
answer on that side of the question. There are eminent 
evangelical scholars who have interpreted the passage in 
Clement in this free way, and among them one critic whom 
the Lecturer himself puts on the highest pinnacle of fame 
and genius. Dorner, in his great work on the Devel- 
opment of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, in an Eng- 
lish translation published in three volumes by the Messrs. 
Clark of Edinburgh, in 1861, thus speaks: “I would not,” 
says he, “adduce the passage in ch. [§] 2 as proof that 
Clement calls Christ God; for mere carelessness of style 
may be the cause of placing, as in one series, and as if 
speaking of one subject, what belongs to God and what is 
peculiar to Christ” (vol. i, p. 99). Bunsen adopts the 
same view.* 


*Dr. Lightfoot, in his First Part, 1869, himself unwittingly gave his sanction 
to the principle, when on the words in § 36, “‘ Through Him we behold as in a glass 
His immaculate and most excellent visage,” he refers the first “ Him” to Christ, but 
the second to the Father. He might have made the sense more obvious by writing 
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(2) It is to be said, secondly, on the citation, that, when 
all hope of further light on the First Epistle of Clement 
had been abandoned by scholars, and there remained this 
assertion of Clement’s belief in the deity of Christ on the 
one hand, and the alternative loose construction of “his” 
with Christ on the other, as a remote antecedent in the 
writer’s mind,—a state of the question which with the 
candid scholar should have put the passage into the class 
of the ambiguous, and made it legitimate for every honest 
Christian thinker to adopt either,—there was discovered 
by Bryennios, at Constantinople, in the year 1875, another 
Greek manuscript of Clement’s Epistles, written in cursive 
characters, and completed about A.D. 1056. It bears the 
designation “C” from the place of its discovery, and printed 
copies annotated by the discoverer reached England in Feb- 
ruary, 1876. Soon after, about the end of June of that same 
year, a Syriac version was also brought to light, bearing the 
date of A.D.1170. Its designation is “*S” (Syrian), and it 
is now in the Cambridge (England) University Library. 
The great value of these two manuscripts, their complete- 
ness, filling up what was wanting in A, “ preserving the 
correct reading where A is manifestly wrong, and supply- 
ing the defaced places which only conjecture had imper- 
fectly repaired; the entire independence of the two as well 
of each other as of A; the various readings in them as com- 
pared with A; “the fair amount of care exhibited by the 
transcribers,” — these were all very soon recognized. Dr. 
Lightfoot immediately set about a revision and comple- 
tion of his work of 1869. But instead of a new edition, 
like that of Hilgenfeld, and that of the united labors of 
Gebhardt and Harnack, who had previously published 
works on Clement, he issued, in April 13, 1877, a volume 
which he entitled “S. Clement of Rome. An Appendix, 
containing the newly recovered Portions, with Introduc- 
tions, Notes, and Translations.” London, pp. 223-470. 

Among the various readings in C and §, there is in § 2 of 





the first “ him” with a small “h,” and the second, as it is, with a large “ H,” rather 
than both with the capital letter. 


4 
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each of them the word “Christ” instead of the word God 
in A. What is the bishop’s verdict in the.case? “As 
regards external evidence,” he pronounces “the balance 
fairly even”; and, “as a question of accidental error in 
transcription, the probability is evenly balanced,’ —a ver- 
dict based on his own estimate of the comparative value 
of “A” on the one hand and of “C, 8,” together on the 
other. But he retains the reading God in his own text, 
on the bare ground that, “if we have here a deliberate 
alteration, the chances that ‘Christ’ would be substituted 
for ‘God’ are greater than those for the converse change.” 
I question whether scholars generally will accept his reten- 
tion of the reading “God,” or allow the validity of his con- 
jectural reason for retaining it. Bryennios and Hilgenfeld 
adopt the reading Christ, Harnack (for what reasons is 
not stated) retains God. Nor is Lightfoot’s adgption of his 
estimate of C, S, together, as compared with A, any more 
defensible. As there are three independent witnesses, it 
is a case not of even balance, but of two separate independ- 
ent authorities for the reading “Christ” against one for 
the reading “ God.” 

While Dr. Lightfoot clearly prefers the reading “ God” 
(I must think, not because of the strength of the argument 
he can fashion for it, but from feelings akin to his prefer- 
ence for the constructive reading of blood of God in Acts 
xx., 28), he is in candor obliged to mention the facts: (1) 
that, though such language as “the sufferings of God” is 
not uncommon in later writers, it has no other parallel in 
Clement; (2) that the Epistle elsewhere describes the blood 
of Christ simply “as precious to God his Father”; (3) 
that, throughout, Theos (God) is applied to the Father as 
distinguished from Christ; (4) that a frequent objection to 
Clement in the later centuries was made on the score of his 
disuse of the lofty deific expressions of the rank of Christ. 
It seems indeed a fair inference that Dr. Lightfoot is 
not satisfied with the cogency of his own reasoning; and 
has given us his real state of mind in a remark,—“ Jf there- 
fore a decision on the reading here is possible” (p. 401). 
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This, with the confession (p. 272), “ Our recently discovered 
authorities throw considerable doubt on the reading,” § 2 
[ God], is a virtual retraction of what he has said in pre- 
vious publications affirming that reading, his retention of 
the word God in his latest text to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

A closer and more exact translation of the clause in the 
passage, “content with the provisions which God suppli- 
eth,” may help the reader still more convincingly to the 
conclusion in favor of the reading “Christ,” according to 
the two new manuscripts C and S. It is literally the viati- 
-eum of Christ. If we read it according to the two manu- 
scripts C and S, it may be the sustenance of Christ (i.e., 
spiritual sustenance) as Hilgenfeld renders it. Or, as 
“viaticum ” is a word in good English usage, we may say 
Christ’s viaticum, the latter noun being the exact equiva- 
lent of roic égodiog (the Greek noun with its article). 
Every Christian can appreciate the pertinency and force 
of such a sentiment. Clement may, however, have had 
his mind on the eucharistic elements themselves. It is 
certain that the phrase Christ’s viaticwm was used espe- 
cially of these,—how early I do not know. Now, as in 
Jerusalem and probably in Corinth, the Church daily cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper, providing also, along with it, a 
substantial meal for the poor, and uniting both under the 
name of the Lord’s Supper, what more natural than for 
Clement to say to those who thus bountifully provided 
(not without effort and self-sacrifice), Deeming yourselves 
to have a sufficiency in Christ's viaticwm (as to store of daily 
food), and giving heed to his words (especially uttered on 
that occasion of his last meal with his disciples), ye kept 
them fresh in your breasts, and his sufferings were before your 
eyes (both as motive to endure privation and trial, and as 
expression both of Christ’s and the Father’s love)? From 
such considerations, the reading Christ’s viaticwm in C and 
in S seems both probable and rational. The bishop’s insin- 
uation that “there would be a natural desire” (after Clem- 
ent’s death) among the ritualists “to fix this sense on S. 
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Clement here, and yet Clement never have meant it,” seems 
directed against the Anglo-Catholics of the. present day. 
But rather manifestly they have Clement on their side, 
rendering his words spiritually or not as they choose. 
There is another passage in which, says Dr. Lightfoot, 
in his Appendix, “fresh light is thrown on the doctrinal 
teaching of St. Clement.” He finds, in § 58, in the newly 
discovered C and S supplying the lost leaf of A, a form of 
adjuration “ which recognizes the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
It is, “As God liveth, and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, 
and the Holy Spirit, both the faith and the hope of the 
elect,” ete. (Dr. Lightfoot not translating “ both,” but 
supplying “ who are” instead). And yet one more “refer- 
ence to the Trinity in § 46,” — “ Have we not one God, and 
one Christ, and one Spirit of Grace, that was shed upon us?” 
The first passage is mentioned by Dr. Lightfoot as also 
quoted from Clement by St. Basil of the fourth century, 
to whom I shall again briefly refer. It is a sufficient reply, 
How could the Trinity be the teaching of these passages? 
How could they, in the mind of Clement, embrace the 
thought that the three constitute one supreme God, when 
in the very same sentence with the first, at its close, “the 
glory” is ascribed only “ THROUGH Christ TO Gop for ever 
and ever”? And in the very next section (§ 59) is the 
confession to God, * Thou art God alone,* and Jesus Christ 
is Thy Son, through whom Thou dost instruct, sanctify, and 
honor us” —a confession that lies at the basis, or is explic- 
itly recognized as the sentiment, of every prayer, every 
ascription, every doxology, from beginning to end of the 
Epistle. And it is all brought out with still greater explicit- 
ness in the language of Justin Martyr in his First Apology 
about half a century later, in the face of which it is amazing 
that Dr. Lightfoot and other eminent divines can catch hold 
of such expressions of Clement, or of any other primitive 
writer, and call it “THe Trinity,” justifying the use of 
this term by the modern evangelical Church. “The Mas- 


*In § 35 is the declaration, “‘The Creator and Father of all worlds, the Most 
Holy, ALONE knows their amount and beauty.” 
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ter who instructed us in our worship,” says Justin, “and 
who was born for this very purpose, is Jesus Christ, whom 
we know to be the Son of the true God, and therefore hold 
him the second in order, and the prophetic spirit the third. 
I could wish you would follow our example, and come over 
to the obedience of the only unbegotten God, through his 
Son Jesus Christ.” (§ 16.) 

There is a document, not later certainly than about the 
middle of the second century, called “the Epistle to Diog- 
netus,” quoted at considerable length on the Boston Monday 
platform from a translation to be found in the Ante-Nicene 
Library, vol. i. (the Lecturer with characteristic inaccuracy 
calling it the Epistle of Diognetus). The portion which at 
all affects the present discussion I give below as literally 
and exactly as I can: — 

But He, the truly almighty and all-creating and invisible God, himself 
from out of heaven placed in men the Truth, even the Word that is holy 
and incomprehensible, and established [it] in their hearts. Not as any- 
body would have conjectured, by sending any servant, whether angelic 
messenger or ruler, or any one of those administering earthly affairs, or 
any one intrusted with the departments in heaven, but the very artificer 
and framer and builder of the universe, by whom He created the heavens, 
by whom He shut up the sea in its own bounds. This one He sent to 
them. As a King sending his royal son, He sent him. As God, He sent 
him. As unto men, He sent him. For the purpose to save, He sent 
him. (§ 7.) 

There is also in § 11 (see Ante-Nicene Library, p. 315) 
the following: “This [Word] is He who was from the begin- 
ning, who appeared as if new and was found old, and yet 
who is ever born fresh in the hearts of the saints. This is 
He, who being from everlasting is to-day called the Son.” 
But at the close of the Epistle is the doxology, “ And the 
Word rejoices in teaching the saints, by whom the Father 
is glorified, to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 

The manuscript is of unknown authorship and period of 
composition; but every person interested in these studies 
must be glad it has escaped oblivion, and will peruse it with 
admiration, however much he may dissent from some of its 
opinions. “For a considerable period after its publication 
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in 1592, it was attributed to Justin Martyr,” whose own 
writings were contemporary with it; but the style of think- 
ing and of writing is of a higher grade than his. “The 
names also of Clement and of Apollos have been suggested. 
Westcott, who thinks it consists of two parts, §§ 1-10 and 
§§ 11, 12, and puts it not later than the first half of the 
second century, attributes it to an Alexandrian Jew. Nean- 
der regards it as a production of the early part of the second 
century. Bunsen sagaciously conjectures that the writer 
was the famous Marcion, and Diognetus, the person ad- 
dressed, was the individual of that name known to have 
been the cherished tutor and friend of Marcus Aurelius 
(born A.D. 121, emperor 161, died 180). Though Nean- 
der does not hint to such an authorship, there is a great 
deal in his sketch of Marcion (Hist., vol. i., pp. 458-476) 
that sustains it. The arch-heretic was son of the bishop 
of Sinope, in Pontus, and born near the beginning of 
the second century. “He belongs with the Gnostics,” says 
the historian, “only in a single respect. He stands on the 
dividing line between Gnosticism, the prevailing tendency 
of which is to speculation, and a predominant practical di- 
rection of mind directly opposed to speculative Gnosticism ; 
so that, in this point of view, the Alexandrian theology, 
recognized by the great body of the Church, contains more 
that is in affinity with Gnosticism than [does] the theology 
of Marcion. The Christian interest is more directly ad- 
dressed by him than it is by the other Gnostics, because 
his whole being is far more thoroughly penetrated by Chris- 
tianity ; because the Christian element properly constituted 
the ground tone of his whole inner life, his whole mode of 
thinking in religion and theology.” “Through the surface 
of his teachings, it is ever gleaming how everything had 
been seized on the practical side, and the speculative ele- 
ment was to him a matter of inferior interest.” “Even 
Marcion’s warmest opponents, who sought eagerly to sum 
up every bad quality which could be imputed to him, still 
could not deny that the Marcionites came fully up to the 
standard of rigid Christianity.” 
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I question whether Marcion held with the speculative 
Gnostics the doctrine that this world ever sprang from their 
demiourgos, a really evil being. It was not his “attempt to 
sunder the God of nature from the God of the gospel” (p. 
459). The God of nature was the same as in the works of 
Christ. It was God as described in the Old Testament ; the 
God of the Jews according to their portraiture of him, that 
he came to detest and reject. It was, as Neander explicitly 
allows, “in history” (in the Old Testament history) that 
“Marcion, who was so full of the glory of the gospel, 
believed be could find no trace of the God that had re- 
vealed himself to him there” (p. 462). If 1t were not that 
we have now only his enemies as sources of information 
about him, and especially Tertullian, the most virulent of 
them all on account of the persistent opposition by Marcion 
to the millennianism of Montanus, of whom and his doctrinal 
views the African bishop was a warm partisan, no charge 
could for a moment stand against this great disciple and 
lover of Paul, that the universe sprung from any other than 
the will of the truly benevolent and almighty God through 
what instrumentality he pleased, even that of his only-begot- 
ten and well-beloved Son, if the Father chose any instru- 
mentality at all in the work of the creation. 

The story of Marcion meeting Polycarp at Rome, when 
the latter made his visit there, in A.D. 162, and asking the 
venerable man whom he knew in his youth, “ Dost thou 
remember me, Polycarp?” and receiving the reply, “ Yes, 
I remember the first-born of Satan,” is probably true. And 
Neander appropriately adds the comment, that “the old 
man — otherwise so amiable —could embrace within his 
love all but the enemies of the gospel, among whom he 
reckoned Marcion, unable as he was to discern the Chris- 
tian element lying at the root of his very errors.” It was 
enough, perhaps, for Polycarp, the disciple of John, that 
Marcion, in the making up of his historic gospel, should 
discard John’s, as well as that of Matthew and Mark (the 
reputed scribe of Peter), and retain only selections from 
Luke; that he should be “unwilling to be confined to 
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the general traditions of the Church, and, taking his stand 
only on the ground of positive Christianity, would admit 
nothing but the words of Christ and of his genuine apostles 
as the fountain-head of the true gospel” (p. 459). Doubt- 
less, too, the opposition of this young man of genius and 
culture to every semblance and vestige of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, any retention of passover rites, of days and months, 
etc., such as Christians with Jewish antecedents were prone 
to observe ; his rejection of the allegorical mode of interpre- 
tation so generally adopted; his disregard of the prophecies 
of the Old Testament as proofs of the truths of the New; 
his Pauline estimate of the whole of it as beggarly ele- 
ments; the more free manner in which he interpreted the 
words of Jesus and the teachings of the apostles,— would 
naturally awaken the fear of the good bishop that Marcion’s 
influence would be bad among the churches. In Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians (Ante-Nicene Library, p. 73), the 
bishop says, “ Whosoever says there is neither a reeurrection 
nor a judgment is the first-born of Satan.” And here was 
a young man, with his slashing criticism, denying them in 
their mere literal form, and trampling over tradition in 
pursuit only of that which to him was truth. What won- 
der that the good Polycarp, looking at him superficially, 
should deem him a pre-eminent agent of Satan? 

Whoever wrote the Epistle to Diognetus, whether Mar- 
cion or not, its author did avow in it his belief that Jesus 
Christ is the creator of this world and was from the begin- 
ning. To this doctrine he was led by his philosophy, or 
possibly his interpretation of Paul. Let it stand with him 
and with every one, according as that “ unwillingness to 
subject himself to human tradition,” and that higher reason 
“in the spirit of true Protestantism,” conceded by Neander 
to be (pp. 461, 462) Marcion’s ideal and in no small degree 
his attainment, shall prevail in each one’s own breast. It 
may, nevertheless, be an error, or mere human imagination, 
but there is no assertion and no implication by the author 
of the Epistle to Diognetus that Jesus Christ was to him, or 
in the nature of being could be, Supreme, Independent God, 
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or existing in any other relation to Godhead than as derived 
from it, in the beginning, before all other birth or creation, 
and from everlasting ere time was. 

A few critical explanations will form a concluding para- 
graph on this subject. (1) The phrase, “ As God, He sent 
him,” may simply denote sent with divine authority. Per- 
haps it may be taken in the sense of a declaration in § 10, 
“He who— whatever things he has received from God — 
supplies the needy with these, becomes God of those receiv- 
ing [them].” The translation in the Ante-Nicene Library 
says, “ becomes a God to those who receive.” In connection 
with this phrase, “ As God, He sent him,” the same senti- 
ment is expressed more fully by Esnig in Neander (p. 469), 
that “ Marcion expressly distinguished Jesus as the Son sent 
down from the heaven of the Supreme God, from the latter 
as his Father.” And, in a note at the bottom of the page, 
he quotes as a saying of Tertullian, in the sense of Marcion, 
concerning Jesus, “He descended a healing spirit from 
heaven’; and in this “a distinction is implied between the 
redeeming Spirit and the Supreme God.” In adverse opin- 
ion, moreover, to theologians who represent Marcion “as a 
Patripassionist,” the historian adds, “* We venture no longer 
to hold on to it,” since the investigations of Esnig. 

(2) The Greek word translated “ demiourgos,” or demi- 
urge, is properly builder, artificer. It was in great use 
among the speculative Gnostics, who, while they attributed 
to him an evil nature, still proclaimed him the Creator of 
the world. 

Next after Diognetus, the Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians is cited, the authenticity of which there may be 
no weighty reason to doubt,—“ Our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
him all things in heaven and earth are subject; him every 
spirit serves; he comes as the judge of the living and dead.” 
In reply to any inference of Godhead from such language as 
this, how often, but vainly, must Paul to the Philippians ii., 
5-11, and his first to the Corinthians xv., 24-28, be quoted ? 
It was God who did put all under his feet, and exalted him 
to his glory,— a glory which at last the Son himself surren- 

5 
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ders, to the glory of God the Father, and that God may be 
all in all. 

Canon Liddon also (p. 380) has taken from the so-called 
“ Encyclical Epistle of the Church at Smyrna on the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp” the following: “Standing bound at the 
pyre of martyrdom, the distinguished martyr and disciple 
of the Apostle John cries, ‘O God, I praise Thee, together 
with the eternal and heavenly Christ, with whom to Thee 
and the Holy Ghost be glory both now and forever!’” 
The English translator has the sincerity to confess of this 
letter (Ante-Nicene Library, p. 81) that it simply “ purports 
to have been written by the church at Smyrna”; that he 
cannot “ tell how much it owes to the writers who succes- 
sively transcribed it”; and especially that “some of its most 
startling miraculous phenomena recorded in the text as it 
now stands have no place in the narrative as given by Euse- 
bius, that early historian of the Church.” Moreover, what 
Dr. Liddon is wholly silent about in respect to his own 
quoted sentences, the translator in the Ante-Nicene Library, 
who has adopted the same reading, in a note, p. 92, has 
the honesty to confess that in Eusebius is “a text considera- 
bly differing from what he has followed.” In the historian, 
—according to the text printed in Harper, book iv., ch. 15, 
—it reads, “I praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee, 
THROUGH the eternal high priest Jesus Christ, Thy well- 
beloved Son: THROUGH whom glory be to Thee with him, 
IN the Holy Ghost, both now and unto the coming ages.” * 

A citation from Ignatius (died A.D. “117” or « 116”) 
follows the testimony of Polycarp, namely: “ He who pos- 
sesses the word of Jesus is truly able to hear even His very 
silence, that he may be perfect, and may both act as he 
speaks, and be recognized by his silence. There is nothing 
which is hid from God. Let us, therefore, do all things 
as those who have Him dwelling in us, that we may be 





* The reading of the text in Heinichen, 1868, accords with that in Harper. In 
Ruinart, vol. i., p. 74 (Harvard Divinity School Library), the phraseology is “ THROUGH 
whom ” thrice; and the doxology reads, “ THrouGH whom be to Thee, and with him- 
self, and with the Holy Spirit, glory now and forever.” 

In Baronius, vol. 1i., pp. 242-247 (Boston Public Library), the reading is, ‘‘ TaRouGH 
whom to Thee, with the Holy Spirit, be glory,” etc. 
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His temples, and He may be in us as our God, which in- 
deed He is.” This was written to the Ephesians, is one of 
the seven less contested Epistles out of the fifteen in all, 
eight of which, says the Ante-Nicene Library, p. 139, “it 
is now the universal opinion of critics, are spurious.” It 
is also from the “ shorter form of the recension,” to which 
preference is given over the “longer.” “But, although 
the shorter form of the Ignatian letters had been generally 
accepted, there was still a pretty prevalent opinion among 
scholars that even it could not be regarded as absolutely 
free from interpolations or as of undoubted authenticity. 
Says Lardner (17438), ‘Whatever positiveness some may 
have shown on either side, 1 must own I have found it a 
very difficult question.’ So, also, in substance confessed 
Jortin (1751), Mosheim (1755), Griesbach (1768), Rosen- 
miller (1795), Neander (1826). ... Buta totally different 
aspect was given to the question by the discovery of a 
Syriac version of three of these Epistles in 1838, 1839, and 
1842; and Cureton published in 1845 a work entitled The 
Ancient Syriac Version of the Epistles of St. Ignatius to 
Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans, in which he 
argued that these Epistles represented more accurately 
what Ignatius had written. Chevalier Bunsen accepted 
the views of Cureton, who also predicted that ‘these three 
Syriac would be generally acknowledged and received as 
the only true and genuine letters of Ignatius that were 
ever known in the earliest ages of the Christian Church.’” 
Yet even “the text of all these [Syriac] MSS. is in several 
passages manifestly corrupt, and the [Syrian] translators 
appear at times to have- mistaken the meaning of the 
Greek original.” (See, for the above-quoted sentences, 
Ante-Nicene Library, pp. 140-142, 272.)* 


* There is an expression in the Syriac version of the Ignatian Epistle to the Ro- 
mans (Ante-Nicene Library, p. 285), at its close, a stronger citation that could be se- 
lected for the deity of Christ than the Lecturer has chosen,— “ Be ye perfectly strong 
in the patience of Jesus Christ our God.” But it is one the translator doubtless 
included in the passages he calls “ manifestly corrupt.’’ For, in both the other 
Greek recensions, the longer and the shorter, it stands simply, “ Fare ye well, to the 
end, in the patience of Jesus Christ ’’ (p. 220). 

In the Syriac version of the Epistle to the Ephesians, p. 277, is the expression, 
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Now, in this state of the question, I do not see how a 
fair-minded scholar or any educated person can, with the 
Boston Monday Lecturer and Canon Liddon, rely at all on 
any of these manuscripts attributed to the bishop of An- 
tioch, much less urge them, in proof of early doctrinal opin- 
ion. But, allowing the presentation of their testimony, I 
say (1) that the doctrinal matter which they quote (the last 
sentence in the citation) from § 15 of the shorter recension 
is not in the Syriac version at all. (Comp. Ante-Nicene 
Library, pp. 163, 279.) (2) In the New Testament, never are 
believers called the temples of Jesus, or of Christ ; but they 
are “the temple of God,” “the temple of the living God” 
(1. Cor. iii., 16; II. Cor. vi., 16) ; and, again, “ Your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost” (I. Cor. vi.,19). The letter of 
Ignatius to the Ephesians has itself this latter phraseology, 
both in the Syriac and in the shorter recension: “ Ye are 
prepared for the building of God the Father”; “ Being 
stones of the temple of the Father, prepared for the build- 
ing of God the Father” (§ 9, pp. 278, 155). Christ dwells 
in the hearts of believers by faith (Paul to Ephesians iii., 17). 
Bearing, then, this distinction in mind, and observing that 
“the Father” and “God” are explicitly mentioned in § 15 
of the shorter revision, there comes up again the rule of an 
alternative rendering; namely, that what Canon Liddon and 
the Boston Monday Lecturer refer to Christ in the phrase, 
“He may be in us our God, which indeed He is,” is to be 
referred alone to the Father as the antecedent in the mind 
of Ignatius. It is shown also by the expression in § 9 of 
the shorter recension,— “ drawn up on high [to this building 
of the Father] by. the instrument of Jesus Christ which is 
the cross.” And, if anything be needed to show how far 
“ fervent in the blood of God,” also in both the recensions in the form, “ stirring up 
yourselves by the blood of God” (p. 146). Now, to get at the early writers’ sense, if 
they really used this phrase, we must compare, for instance, Ignatius’ expression, 
“ bread of God,” “the wheat of God” (p. 282), also Clement’s expression of Christ’s 
blood as “ precious to God.” It is the blood and wheat and bread of God’s appoint- 
ment. We must also compare the words of Jesus, “ The bread of God is he which 
cometh down from heaven and giveth life unto the world ” (John vi., 33). Ignatius, 
in the Syriac version of the ‘etter to the Romans, shows how he might have used the 
phrase figuratively and spiritually : “ I seek the bread of God which is the flesh of 


Jesus Christ, and I seek his blood, which is love incorruptible” (Ante-Nicene 
Library, p. 284). 
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the author was from any notion of the triune God and of 
the Holy Ghost as one of the Triad, we add the words just 
following the last quoted,— “ making use of the Holy Spirit 
as a rope, while your faith was the means by which you 
ascended ” (“and your pulley is your faith.” Syriac ver- 
sion ). 

Citing, previous to all these Fathers, the beautiful Vesper 
Hymn, still in the Liturgy of the Greek Church, and the 
list being now completed with it, the Lecturer made it his 
first authority. Its translation (given by him in metrical 
form from Liddon, pp. 386, 387) I will try to give more ex- 
actly and literally : — 

Jesus Christ! Joyous Light of the immaculate glory of the immor- 
tal, heavenly, immaculate, blessed Father! Having arrived at the sunset, 
discerning [the] evening light, we sing Father and Son and Holy Spirit 


of God. Thou art worthy to be sung at all times with hallowed voices, 
Son of God, that givest life! Wherefore the world glorifies thee ! 


It is enough to say that one would not have to go far in 
any Unitarian hymn-book without finding the same sort of 
lyric in substance, if not in form. But the Lecturer is more 
positive than he has a right to be, when he ascribes the pro- 
duction to the second century. Routh, in his Reliquiae 
Sacre, who copies it from Thomas Smith’s Miscellanies of 
1686, says it was composed either in the second or certainly 
in the third century. Basil is Routh’s and Smith’s authority 
in respect to it; and his name is also mentioned by the Lect- 
urer, who adds that Basil quotes it in the third century. 
But this Father was born A.D. 329, became bishop 370, 
died 379, and flourished, therefore, in the last half of the 
fourth century. His testimony is simple and brief. “ Who 
was the author of these words of the thank-utterance of the 
lighting of the lamps,” he confesses, “it is not in our 
power to say. The people quote an ancient saying. It 
seemed good to our fathers not to receive in silence the 
favor of the evening light, but immediately on its appear- 
ance to give thanks. ... To nobody,” adds the bishop, 
“have those seemed impious who say, ‘ We praise the Fa- 
ther and the Son and the Holy Spirit of God.’” 
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It was this same Basil who, as previously noticed, 
loved to quote Clement’s adjuration, “As God liveth, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, and the Holy Spirit.” Of 
course, nobody could feel that this language was “ impious.” 
But, under such a guise, not annexing the determining 
clause, “one God,” he warily hid from the common people 
the object for which, as one who had espoused the Nicene 
Creed, he earnest labored. And he, together “ with his 
brother Gregory of Nyssa, and with Gregory Nazianzen, 
contributed to the victory for the doctrines in the Oriental 
Church” (Neander, vol. ii., p. 413). In two years after 
his death, A.D. 381, this doctrinal work, not finished at the 
Council of Nice, A.D. 325, became perfected at the second 
(Ecumenical Council held at Constantinople. And so the 
current strongly setting in, aided by the civil power or 
by the ecclesiastical, through the action of synods and pres- 
byteries and associations and consociations and influential 
minorities on individual churches, self-styled “ evangelical,” 
and with the employment of interpolations and substitu- 
tions and stuffings of old church documents as well as the 
manuscripts of the New Testament, the doctrine of the 
TRuntty has remained until to-day. 


NATHANIEL S. Fousom. 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
II. 


Here, now, we come to the civil-service experience of our 
own country, which shall pass in review before us. Our 
fathers, in sharp distinction from England, began with the 
theory of democracy. By the clearest implication, it is 
evident that they intended that merit, and not party subser- 
vience, should advance the citizen in the service of his coun- 
try. Least of all did they intend to make that service the 
instrument of party tyranny or the prey of restless ambition. 
In providing a method of appointment, they took no account 
of party service or party sympathy, none of the advantages 
to party chieftainship which an influence over appointments 
might realize. They seem to have conceived it a principle 
too obvious to need insisting upon,— that men would be ap- 
pointed to office for fitness and retained for fidelity. And 
as was the theory, so also was the practice. For forty 
years, the tenure of office was practically during the effi- 
cient discharge of its duties. From the beginning of 
Washington’s administration to the close of that of John 
Quincy Adams, subordinate officers were held to be minis- 
terial, and not political.. We are aware that something like 
a proscriptive system is sometimes attributed to Thomas 
Jefferson. It is certain, however, that his removals from 
office established no precedent which was regarded by 
either of the three next succeeding administrations, while 
in most explicit terms he discountenanced all political in- 
terference with minor offices. The fairest supposition is 
that his removals were for cause; that his conduct, rightly 
viewed, falls into line with that of Washington and the 
Adamses, with that of Madison and Monroe. During these 
forty years, however, two events occurred that were preg- 
nant with baleful consequences. In the First Congress, in 
1789, the question came up as to the construction of the 
Constitution on removal from office,— whether, as appoint- 
ments were by the President, by and with the consent 
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of the Senate, removals were to be made in like manner, 
or by the President alone. The former view, under the 
support of Mr. Madison, prevailed, though it was earnestly 
opposed by Alexander Hamilton, as it was later dissented 
from by Webster and Calhoun. This left the tenure of 
office entirely with the President: though with Washington 
in office, and the hopes and sentiments that then prevailed, 
the fathers never dreamed the dream of that abuse of exec- 
utive authority which in our day has become the melan- 
choly reality. They supposed themselves only preparing 
in advance for emergencies that would require prompt and 
decisive action. Thus, in case of treason or sedition, the 
immediate removal of an officer might be imperatively 
demanded, and the authority for such removal must be in 
the President. It was in provision for such immediate 
needs of the country or the public service that the fathers 
supposed the Constitution to endow the President with this 
extraordinary power. 

With this decision, we must associate the Act of 1820, 
known as the Four Years’ Act. By that Act, it was pro- 
vided that “all district-attorneys, collectors of customs, naval 
officers, and surveyors of the customs, navy agents, receiv- 
ers of public money for land, registers of the land offices, 
paymasters in the army, the apothecary-general, the assis- 
tant apothecary-general, and the commissary-general of 
purchases, to be appointed under the laws of the United 
States, shall be appointed for the term of four years, but 
shall be removable from office at pleasure.” The term of 
office of postmasters was fixed later. Calhoun regarded 
this act with pronounced regret. Yet it is perfectly plain 
that the legislators of this time did not suppose themselves 
preparing the way for a proscriptive system. It did not 
enter into their calculations but that the faithful and effi- 
cient servant would be retained in office. The act was rather 
in its spirit admonitory,—as if it had said to the official: 
“Do not let any fancied security in position detract from 
your efficiency. The day is fixed when an account shall be 
taken.” It is plain, however, that by these two Acts the 
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opportunity for a proscriptive system was provided, when- 
ever the spirit of all evil should incline the heart of the 
Executive to it, as it shortly did. Andrew Jackson,— hero 
and patriot though he was,—his name is one of bad omen 
for the civil service of his country. Coming to the presi- 
dency in 1829, he adopted the plan of Bolingbroke by turn- 
ing out of the lower offices his political opponents, and 
appointing political sympathizers in their stead. To see 
how radical was the change, we may note that, in the first 
year of his administration, the number of his removals was 
three times that of all his predecessors in the past forty. 
Thus, Washington in eight years removed nine; John 
Adams in his period of office, ten; Jefferson, forty-two; 
Madison, five; Monroe, nine; John Quincy Adams, two; 
Jackson, in one twelvemonth, two hundred and thirty; in 
the first term of his administration, something more than 
two thousand. At this proscription, the nation, of course, 
was startled; and the prophetic spirits of the time gave 
warning of the danger. Thus, Daniel Webster in 1835, 
in a debate on the report of the Four Years’ Act, said: “So 
far as I know, there is no civilized country on earth in 
which, on a change of rulers, there is such a requisition for 
spoils as we*have witnessed in this Republic. When, sir, 
did any British minister, Whig or Troy, ever make such an 
inquest ?... When did he ever take away the daily bread of 
weighers and gaugers and measurers? When did he ever 
go into the villages to disturb the little post-offices, the 
mail contracts, and everything else in the remotest degree 
connected with the government? Sir, the British minister 
who should do this, and afterwards show his head in a 
British House of Commons, would be received by a uni- 
versal hiss.” In like spirit spoke Mr. Calhoun: “Let us 
not be deceived by names. The power in question is too 
great for the chief magistrate of a free State. It is in its 
nature an imperial power; and, if he be permitted to exer- 
cise it, his authority must become as absolute as that of 
the Autocrat of the Russias. To give him power to dismiss 
at his will and pleasure, without limitation or control, is 
6 
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to give him an unlimited control over the subsistence of 
almost all who hold office under the government... .I 
would no more permit the chief magistrate of a country to 
displace those. who are charged with mere ministerial office 
without cause, on party grounds, than I would permit him 
to divest them of their freeholds. The power to divest 
them of the one is calculated to make them as servile and 
dependent as the power to divest them of the other.” 

In face, however, of the ideas and the practices of the 
fathers, and in spite of warning, this poisonous plant was 
permitted to take root and grow, and erelong it shadowed 
all our politics. In 1832, on the floor of the United States 
Senate, Mr. Marcy, of New York, declared that “to the 
victors belong the spoils,’—language that ever since as a 
watchword has quickened the selfish instincts of opposing 
factions. Now observe the contrast. The date marks a 
new departure in the two countries we are contemplating. 
The English civil service and the American here cross each 
other, moving in opposite directions. The English service, 
abandoning the spoils system of the past, renouncing the 
despotic theory that for so many ages had blighted it, was 
reorganized on a basis purely democratic; that is, in strict 
pursuance of the doctrine that the public affices are the 
people’s, and that all the government has rightfully to do 
with them is to provide for their efficient administration. 
The English service in its improved form is exceeding 
simple, though it took forty years to reach it. It takes 
all patronage away from ministry and parliament, by estab- 
lishing a board of examiners, accessible by all the people 
of England on terms of fair and honorable competition, and 
through whose doors all must pass who would enter the 
public service, giving account of their character, their 
intelligence, and their special fitness for employment. With 
such absolute rigor is this system maintained that Thomas 
Hughes could boast in this country that, “although per- 
sonally on good terms with every member of the cabinet, 
he could not influence the appointment of a clerk.” Fur- 
ther, as the applicant cannot pass into the service save by 
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these tests of fitness, so he cannot be dismissed from it 
save for cause openly and fairly investigated. While he 
is efficient and clean, he is secure. Add to this a six months’ 
probation, by which one seeking the service has his capaci- 
ties fully tested before receiving appointment, and a system 
of promotion by which one entering the service at a lower 
grade may look through fidelity to a higher one, and a pro- 
vision for retirement after a certain number of years on 
pension, and we have before us the general features of the 
English service as now constituted. By such method has 
been attained a service that is the just pride of the nation, 
and a model to which the world may look,— a service that 
is disgraced by.no whiskey rings or no Indian rings; a ser- 
vice entirely divorced from politics, in which weighers may 
weigh and gaugers may gauge and letter-carriers may go 
their rounds and clerks of departments may toil at their 
books, indifferent whether Liberal or Tory rule the nation, 
save, indeed, as citizens and patriots; a service constructed 
on a system under which the young man sees a career in 
his country’s service possible for him without political sub- 
servience, which gives impetus to education, which fosters 
morals and begets national pride,—a system which invites 
the most intélligent and the cleanest, for it offers a career 
of honor which no humiliation is required to reach; a sys- 
tem under which the statesman having nothing to give can 
be asked for nothing, and so can pursue his course undis- 
tracted by greedy applicants for spoils. This is but a feeble 
and inadequate statement of the grand results of the change 
that has passed before us. 

On the other hand, the American civil service has been 
making itself a character. Cut loose from the traditions of 
Washington and Jefferson, renouncing the democratic doc- 
trine that the offices are the people’s, it has adopted the 
doctrine of despotism, that the offices are party’s, to be 
bestowed primarily as rewards for party service, and di- 
rected to the end of party power. From that initial step 
by Andrew Jackson, it passed by degrees to the recognition 
of principles and methods it is disheartening to contemplaie. 
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The doctrine that to the victors belong the spoils has be- 
come the ruling principle of our system. That the entire 
line of federal office-holders shall retire on a change of party 
ascendancy in: the government is a principle to which all 
parties bow. A political contest is made therefore, in the 
most literal sense, a contest for spoils. As implied in this, 
appointments are not made on any basis of merit, but of 
party efficiency. One becomes a collector of revenues not 
because fit for the office, but because he has served the 
party well. He becomes an appraiser as a reward for suc- 
cessful electioneering ; that is, he is set to doing one thing 
on the simple ground of proved ability to do an entirely 
different thing. Naturally enough, here, as in England, 
there has come about a division of patronage. From the 
habit on the part of the President of consulting congress- 
men as to appointments within their respective provinces, 
there has grown up an assumed right of practical dictation. 
Thus, each representative controls a certain order of ap- 
pointments in his district, which he may direct to the 
aggrandizement of his own influence or power. In like 
manner, each senator has contro] of a portion of a certain 
order of appointments in his State. Thus, in pursuance of 
such principles and methods, there has been developed a 
system which the patriot blushes for,—a system which 
means a hierarchy of office-holders, reaching from those en- 
gaged in the lowest and most menial service, rank above 
rank, until it ends in the supreme appointing power of 
the government, or, according to more recent pretensions, 
in the courtesy of the senate, each rank trained and disci- 
plined to guard the political status of the next below it; a 
system in which fidelity and competency are not primary 
considerations, but are held of less importance than party 
fealty ; a system under which there is not a postmaster 
in a country town, not a mail-agent on the railway, not a 
keeper of a light-house on the coast, not a weigher, or 
gauger, or measurer in a custom-house, not a clerk in all 
the departments of the government, who does not jeopardize 
his position and his bread if he indulge any proclivity to 
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political independence, nay, if from the pittance which is 
his salary he refuse to contribute, in violation of his con- 
science though it be, to further the triumph of the party 
that is in the ascendant; a system under which there is not 
a custom-house nor an important post-office in the land that 
is not likely at any time to become a centre of political in- 
trigue, whose officials have not the strongest of all motives 
to turn from the duties of their place to electioneering 
tasks, under which we have witnessed gigantic growths 
of peculation and fraud; a system which encourages ser- 
vility, which pays a premium on hypocrisy, which fosters 
chicane, under which public spirit is blighted, patriotism 
withered, the national character lowered, the national rep- 
utation tarnished. A system more contemptible than this — 
for we do not in the smallest degree exaggerate it— it would 
puzzle ingenuity to discover. England invites her citizens 
to seek the public service through the way of thorough 
preparation ; America, through party intrigue and finesse. 
England, through her civil service, fosters an independent 
manhood: we offer a bribe to political subservience. In 
England, the title of office-holder is everywhere held in 
honor: in America, it is all but universally a reproach. 
England, abjuring the past, has gone forward to a position 
worthy of the nineteenth century: America finds her origi- 
nals in the worst periods of a feudal aristocracy. The 
apostles of the English system are the Brights, the Cob- 
dens, the Mills, the Gladstones: the apostles of the Ameri- 
can system are the Bolingbrokes and the Walpoles, the 
Neweastles and the Pelhams. England’s system places her, 
in her administrative character, at the head of such nations 
as France and Germany: ours places us barely in the lead 
of such nations as Mexico and Turkey. England’s chal- 
lenges the admiration of the nations: ours brings upon us 
the contempt of the civilized world. Such contrasts, indeed, 
are not flattering: they may, however, be wholesome. 

From the contemplation of these contrasts, the question 
inevitably arises, Why not reconstruct our service on the 
model of England’s,— with such modifications, to be sure, 
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as are needful to adapt the English system to the general 
structure of our government? Why not, at least, in place 
of a partisan or spoils system, a system resting upon merit ? 
We press the question. Why not? In answer, we are 
greeted with a noisy Babel of objections. That ours is 
the American system, the development and expression of 
our national character ; that we must beware of foreign 
models; that the mischiefs we deplore are incident upon 
liberty,—a lesser evil attendant upon a vaster good; that 
a system that will do for a compact and homogeneous nation 
like England might not do for us; that the execution of 
a national policy requires of the officers in the public ser- 
vice political sympathy with the Executive; that the main- 
tenance of party government requires the hope of political 
preferment as an incentive to political activity; that such 
a system as England maintains, though quite possible in a 
kingly government, is not to be thought of in a republic. 
Some of these objections are puerile enough; yet, as they 
have weight, some here and some there, we will give to 
each a passing word. 

And, first, the claim that the partisan or spoils system is 
the American system. What, suppose, would be the answer 
of Washington, could the question be put to him, whether 
such a system were American? What of Jefferson, who 
left on record the judgment that the only questions concern- 
ing a candidate should be, “Is he honest, is he capable, is 
he faithful to the Constitution?” What of Madison, who 
thought a President would be liable to impeachment who 
for partisan reasons should supersede a good officer with 
a poor one? And what is the fervid opposition of Webster 
and Clay and Calhoun but the protest of statesmen against 
what seemed to them a dangerous innovation? The truth 
rather is, and it is one that the reformer should make 
emphatic, that the spoils system is not American. The 
fathers of the Republic knew nothing of it. It is not im- 
plied in any of our political maxims. It is not a develop- 
ment of our political system. It was arbitrarily foisted 
upon us. It was called into being to further party ends, 
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and has since been maintained, and its scope extended, for 
the aggrandizement of party. 

More than this, we urge not only that this system is not 
American, but that it is essentially un-American. What 
more incongruous with a free State than such a despotism 
within it? It is a tumor in the body of the Republic. 

As to the caution against foreign models, we confess to a 
conviction that our experience proves its wisdom ; for what 
is the spoils system but a poor imitation? By this, we do 
not mean to say that any statesman or lawgiver ever con- 
sciously borrowed a model from the worst period of English 
history. We do say that from the like theory has been 
developed the like practice, here as elsewhere,— that our 
system is therefore more in keeping with European feudal- 
ism than with American freedom. 

If this answer may seem not fairly to meet the objection, 
we may say further that that oft-quoted caution against 
foreign models embodies the soundest wisdom or transcend- 
ent foolishness, according as we understand it. If it means 
to counsel that we take care against slavish imitation, that 
we see to it that we develop a national life of our own, as 
in the face of the spoils system we cannot do; that our 
institutions are congenial with the circumstances and the 
spirit of our people, as with the spoils system they cannot 
be,— nothing could be better. If it mean, however, as it is 
often understood to, to countenance the conceit of national 
self-sufficiency ; if it means to counsel against observing the 
methods, studying the experiences, and profiting by the ex- 
ample of other nations, folly could not well go further. In 
pursuance of such advice, the value of comparative politics 
would be lost, and history might as well be read no more. 
Why should not the same caution be extended to morals 
or to language as well as to matters of government? Out 
upon the imported doctrine that it is wrong to steal! Away 
with the foreign notion that the objective case may be gov- 
erned by a verb! ‘The reformer points to the English ser- 
vice not as a model to be copied, but as a lesson to be 
learned, and an example from which to take courage. 
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Surely, if aristocratic and conservative old England can 
depart from the traditions of centuries, there is hope for 
young America. 

As to the incidental character of the evils of our system, 
that, let us say, was one of the arguments most. earnestly 
urged against the reform in England. It is likely to be the 
apology put forth in defence of any system that any con- 
siderable number of people have an interest in perpet- 
uating. But here is one determining consideration. Is 
liberty likely to be encroached upon by the substitution 
of a merit system for a partisan? Was English liberty 
curtailed by the reform? Do the English people enjoy 
less liberty under Gladstone than they enjoyed under 
Walpole? But is there not weight in the objection that 
from the wide extent of our country, and consequently the 
vast scope of our service, a system that may do in England 
might not answer here. We confess this objection would 
not occur to us, had we not seen it more than once or twice 
in sober print and from respectable sources. Were it merely 
a comparison of our country with the British Isles, vast as 
are the interests in them, there might be plausibility in it. 
But when we reflect that England applies her system through- 
out her colonial dependencies, that its success is most signal 
in British India, with nearly two hundred millions of pop- 
ulation, representing many races, many languages, and 
many religions, surely the argument would seem more ra- 
tional were it turned the other way, and we were to ask 
whether a system that has proved its efficiency throughout 
the British Empire could possibly fail in a relatively com- 
pact and homogeneous country like ours. But we are told 
that party agreement in the public service is essential 
to the execution of a party policy. There are those who 
seriously think this, who have come to look upon a change 
of subordinate officers with a change of party as a political 
necessity. Look the matter fairly in the face, however, and 
see. Suppose an inflationist party to come into power: how 
would a hard-money postmaster in Peterborough, N.H., or 
a hard-money light-house keeper on Cape Ann hinder the 
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inflation policy? How would soft-money clerks of depart- 
ments or employés in custom-houses help it? There is no 
chance of political influence about subordinate offices. 
Book-keepers and salesmen in private establishments stand 
on a level here with measurers and appraisers in the public 
service. In England there is no such change with a change 
of party; yet the party policy is carried out. Some forty or 
fifty great officers whose duties are political are displaced, 
none whose duties are ministerial. What peculiarity in 
our situation renders the like practice out of the question 
here? 

But it is still contended that there must be hope of re- 
ward as a spur to political activity. This is sad, if true; for 
it amounts to the melancholy confession that democracy is 
a failure. For democracy presupposes that the citizen will 
discharge his duty to the State from an interest in the 
public welfare. But what is the teaching of experience 
here? During the forty years of our history prior to 
Andrew Jackson there seems to have been no want of in- 
terest in politics, though no spoils were looked for. As the 
breezes brought to our ears the din of the late political 
contest in England, did we suspect the need of a spoils 
system to awaken the English citizen out of political in- 
difference? Do we admit the natural force of these illus- 
trations, or do we confess that we are only degenerate sons 
of the fathers, and that English human nature is less selfish 
than American? We can easily believe that a merit system 
would in considerable degree cool the fever-heats of politics, 
that political contention would partake less of the animus 
that comes from personal selfishness, and that political 
intriguers, party henchmen, party hacks, finding their voca- 
tion profitless, would direct their shining abilities to less 
dangerous mischief. So far, surely, all were well. 

We come now to the last objection, which is that such a 
system as England’s, though quite possible in a monarchy, 
is out of the question in a republic, though where lay the 
difficulty is not apparent. It would seem at first thought 
that the truth must lie in the other direction,— that a mon- 

7 
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archy with its court, its aristocracy, and its multifarious 
hereditary privileges must be least favorable to such a sys- 
tem. Yet for a moment admit the objection, and try it by 
the argumentum ad hominem. If only in a monarchy such 
a system can thrive, it would seem to follow that the more 
thoroughly monarchical a government, the better the prom- 
ise for such a system under it; while the fact is that the 
least monarchical of monarchies inaugurated it. It is one 
of the most encouraging facts that the merit system is suc- 
cessfully working in the one government that in its essen- 
tial character and spirit most resembles ours. We have 
excepted pure republicanism from the experiences of Eng- 
land, yet it must not be forgotten how near to republican- 
ism she approximates,— if not in form, at least in substance. 
France, it is well known, models her republic not upon 
America, but upon England. The divergence of England 
from the republican type, as we conceive it, is indeed very 
marked: there are hereditary sovereigns, here an elective 
president; there a House of Lords, made up for the most 
part of hereditary peerages, here a senate chosen at stated 
intervals by the people. But the Crown and Peerage are, in 
the main, a steadying and conservative force in the Govern- 
ment. They have little to do with practical administration, 
which is conducted almost wholly by the Cabinet and min- 
isters of departments. The Cabinet in its general structure 
and its mode of work is the same as ours,— indeed, ours, in 
its very name and functions, is copied from that of England. 
The ministers of departments perform the same offices under 
essentially the same limitations in England as here; but, in 
the mode of their appointment, we see an important distinc- 
tion between the powers of the King and President. Thus, 
the King appoints a Prime Minister from the ruling party, 
who in turn appoints the other ministers subject to the 
approval of the King. We elect a President, who appoints 
the various ministers subject to the approval of the Senate. 
There, a vast preponderance of power, an absolutely deter- 
mining voice in appointments to all the great departments 
of State, resides in the King. The difference in actual ex- 
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perience, it may be said, amounts to little. The King 
approves the appointments of the Prime Minister almost as 
a matter of course. Almost as a matter of course, the 
Senate approves the appointments of the President. Still, 
however usage may make conventional the conduct of the 
King, it cannot be denied that the power to overrule all 
appointments belongs to his office; and it is a.power that 
seems to us unrepublican enough. 

What the President, as compared with the King, may 
lack, however, in power over appointments, is more than 
compensated in his veto. No English sovereign since 
George III. has vetoed an act of parliament. By more 
than a century’s disuse, the veto power has practically 
parted from the King; while, with the President, it is in the 
blossom of its strength. Thus, whether we compare the 
two nations with reference to methods of government or 
the substance of executive power, there seems little to 
choose between them. The monarchy appears quite as re- 
publican as the republic. In another and important respect, 
however, the advantage even from the republican stand- 
point, must be confessed to be with the monarchy rather 
than the republic. Looking upon government as a means 
of executing the will of the people, it must be admitted 
that the English government is more sensitive to that will 
than the American. We have said that the King selects 
a Prime Minister from the ruling party. That Prime Min- 
ister, however, can hold office only while he represents the 
ruling party. If the party changes, his official career for 
the time must end. The House of Commons is the gauge 
by which the spirit aiid temper of the people are deter- 
mined. Let the Prime Minister be defeated on one im- 
portant measure, and all he can do is to resign and appeal 
to the people. The Queen may be devoted to Disraeli, his 
policy may win her passionate approval: nevertheless, when 
England declares itself dissatisfied with Tory government, 
Disraeli must go. It follows that the tenure of office is 
always uncertain, and may be very brief. Lord Palmerston, 
one of the astutest politicians England has known in modern 
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times, was, the first time in office, barely able to hold it ten 
months. With us, however, when an administration has 
been inaugurated, it is secure for four years at least. Both 
Houses of Congress may change their political complexion 
in that period. The people may become dissatisfied with 
the administrative policy, nay, the administration may be 
incompetent or tyrannical or even corrupt. Nevertheless, 
unless the President can be successfully impeached for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, he may hold his own until 
his period of office is fulfilled. There is no remedy in the 
Constitution. There is no redress but in revolution. 

Thus, the principal objections which politicians urge so 
persuasively vanish one and all at the touch of sober 
thought. There is nothing in the character of our people, 
nothing in the circumstances of our nation, to oppose serious 
obstacle to such reform, while the need of it becomes year 
by year more imperative. The enlarging scope of our 
service, together with the waning standard of public virtue, 
the deepening shades of corruption, and the increasing 
tyranny of patronage, call forth not alone the animadver- 
sions of the moralist, but the apprehensions of the patriot. 
Things may be mismanaged for a time, but they refuse to 
be always. With nations as with individuals there is 
always the justest relation between the reaping and the 
sowing. The consequences of evil may be slow, but they 
are relentless. Is there a Cassandra tone in this? Let it 
be so. If Cassandra prophesied evil, she prophesied truly. 

The average citizen captivated by the wily sophistries 
of the politician has little appreciation of the real condition 
of our service, or whither it is tending. He fancies all is 
tolerable, when appointment to office for fitness is the ex- 
ception, and for party service the rule. He boasts of his 
country, while the senators and representatives in Congress 
are hardly more legislators than brokers of public office. 
He dreams of security, when two parties at fever-heats of 
animosity are contending like gladiators for public plunder. 
He talks of liberty, while the great body of functionaries 
in the civil service of his country are held to political sub- 
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servience under the lash of the party master. He tells the 
school-boy what civic honors he may win if industrious and 
honest, while the road by which he must reach them is be- 
coming year by year that of party intrigue. He looks up, 
perhaps, in admiration to the heights of influence, little 
dreaming that they are maintained not through services 
that are rendered, but through tyranny that is exercised. 
How many are thus stayed in high positions by party 
props, who otherwise must sink from them by natural 
gravity. Is there no hint here of an explanation of the 
declining standard of American statesmanship ? 

And even that great inquisition for spoils, the saturnalia 
that follows upon a change in the national administration, 
how lightly is it regarded! Fortunately, it is so rare that 
the people, though possibly alarmed and indignant for a 
time, have space for forgetfulness. The young men, most 
who have entered the rank of citizens since 1860, have seen 
nothing of it. To the older ones, who witnessed the sweep- 
ing proscription of that time, it is but a fading memory. It 
is enough, however, to excite our alarm that the proscriptive 
system is recognized in our service, that there is no barrier 
of law or of public sentiment against rapacity for spoils. 
Let the Democratic party triumph in the next political 
contest, and we shall see it then in all its unseemly features. 
Perhaps the Republican party will be reminded of its own 
broken and dishonored promises. 

It is this character of our service, and the danger it implies, 
that gives to the word “reform” its emphasis, and makes the 
reformer identical with the patriot. That reform, how- 
ever, in order to be effective, must be “thorough, radical, 
and complete.” Mere pottering with methods, while the 
shaping principle is unregarded, will be of no avail. We 
have seen how the English service, under the rule of the 
despotic theory, was dishonored for ages; how, when the 
democratic theory was at length practically recognized, 
that service rose at once in efficiency and dignity. We 
have also seen how in America the transition from the 
rule of the democratic theory to that of the despotic was 
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the beginning of a dismal chapter of debasement. Probably, 
could the data for comparison be furnished us, it would be 
shown that our service in the time of the second Adams 
was, in efficiency and character, the equal of England’s now. 
How far our service is now in advance of England’s then, 
it perhaps were not encouraging to conjecture. Nor at 
present is there provided the way to any real improvement. 
If the history we have contemplated teaches anything, it is 
that, where the despotic theory prevails, in whatever time, 
under whatever ruler, under whatever form of government, 
we shall have a despotic practice. A high-toned and effi- 
cient executive, like our noble President, may for a time, 
indeed, repress disorder and bring the seeming glow of 
health; but, while the principle maintains, the disease may 
at any time break forth with virulence. If any real reform 
is to be achieved, the democratic principle which our fathers 
adopted, and which Andrew Jackson departed from, we 
must return to. 

And, what is more, that principle must be so embodied in 
law that no future Jackson shall be abie to discard it. Con- 
fidence in human nature is well and beautiful; yet it is al- 
ways true in governments that the people must provide 
against the wrongs they would not suffer. A law fixing 
the method of appointment and the tenure of office must 
place the service absolutely beyond the control of party, if 
any thorough reform is to be realized. We believe of the 
English system that, the more it is studied, the more its 
simplicity and practicability will be manifest. It is possi- 
ble, however, that the inventive genius of American states- 
manship may devise better, and we want the best. Suffi- 
cient for our standard as reformers, if a reformed service 
shall provide for appointment only for fitness, and dismissal 
only for cause. A service thus regulated may be pro- 
nounced the conceit of visionaries and impracticables, and 
we grant it may be so. We have, however, adopted it not 
carelessly. We are so far American in our spirit as to 
believe that, if the attainment of such a system is possible 
in England, it is not impossible here. 
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In all of which, we only ask what no American in theory 
can disallow, that our civil service shall recognize, with all 
that it implies, the truth that the public offices are the 
people’s. It seems to us, indeed, no extravagant demand 
we make,—a service whose conduct shall be in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of our government. Is it 
said we have such a service? We deny it. If it be indeed 
practically recognized that the offices are the people’s, how 
then are they made the instruments of party power? When, 
by their vote or otherwise, have the people bidden any party 
thus to use them? Never. The present control that party 
thus exercises over them is usurpation. We do not say it is 
deliberately and wickedly plotted. It has been, we may 
believe, unconsciously entered into. Nor are the people 
without fault here. It has been made possible only through 
their over-confidence: it has grown while they have slept. 
Happily, the people are awakening, though slowly. And as 
all reform movements must come from the people, so may 
we hope from that awakening to see our service placed in 
accord with freedom, and, like England’s, made the ally of 
intelligence and the friend of virtue. “These,” says Burke, 
“are my sentiments; weak, perhaps, but honest and un- 
biassed, and submitted to the opinion of grave men, well 
affected to the constitution of their country.” 


A. W. JACKSON. 
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THE ABUSE AND USE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDY. 


The Concord School of Philosophy has received an 
amount of public attention out of all proportion to its actual 
importance. And this is true alike of what has been said 
both in praise and blame. For the past two summers, the 
papers have been filled with accounts of it. It has afforded 
a leading topic for the general press. Long abstracts of its 
lectures have been published as they occurred from day to 
day. It has again and again been subjected to the severest 
criticism, and again and again made the subject of the high- 
est praise. 

The various articles which have been written about this 
school would furnish a curious chapter in the history of 
opinions. The most diverse and conflicting notions in re- 
gard to it have been everywhere afloat. It has been de- 
nounced as visionary and unreal. It has afforded “ fair 
game for the laughers,” by its strange and apparently sense- 
less words and phrases. It has been censured for the lack 
of unity in its teachings. Finally, it has been accused of 
attempting to revive a study which the race, in its onward 
march, has left behind it, to open anew problems which the 
ages have tried in vain to solve, which every attempt to 
solve has ended only in confusion and contradiction. 

On the other hand, it has been hailed as the beginning of 
the revival of speculative thought in New England, as the 
great antagonist of materialism, the great advocate of a 
more spiritual view of the world,—as the advent of a new 
intellectual and religious life in America. 

Now let us estimate this School, however good or bad in 
itself, at its real value as compared with what is being done 
elsewhere in our country in this same line of philosophi- 
cal thought. The Concord School of Philosophy extends 
through about six weeks of the hottest, most languid part 
of the summer,—the season of all the year when by uni- 
versal admission intellectual activity is at its lowest ebb. 
During these weeks there are delivered here two or three 
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lectures daily,— part of these only upon Philosophy, others 
upon Literature, others upon Art. To these lectures gather 
from twenty to seventy or eighty persons, the majority of 
whom are women, many of them not students by profession, 
all of them really on a vacation, and drawn to Concord as 
much from a desire to see the place and meet the literary 
celebrities there as from anything else. 

Compare this work, now, with what is being done in any 
of our first universities and colleges. Take, for example, 
Harvard. In the Catalogue for 1879-80 are marked out 
eight distinct courses of Philosophy in the Regular Depart- 
ments, and four others in the Graduate Department. The 
Divinity School gives us two more, making twelve in all. 
Including in Philosophy, Philosophy proper and its two 
kindred subjects, Theology and Ethics, there are five profes- 
sors who give their entire time to teaching this branch. 
The students who pursue it are students. Their courses 
extend through nine months instead of six weeks, and 
at the end of this time they are held to rigid examina- 
tions. Remember, moreover, that Harvard is but one of a 
dozen seats of learning in this country which are doing 
substantially this same thing, and but one of a hundred 
which are doing it on a more or less smaller scale, and 
that every year brings back to America a score or more of 
students who have just completed a three years’ course of 
philosophy in England or Germany; and, in the face of 
these facts, does not the Concord School sink in importance 
to a minor affair? 

But let this School enjoy its little day of sensational tri- 
umph, and whatever other and deeper triumph time, the 
great arbiter, shall see fit to award it. In one thing, it is 
unique, at least for this age, in the attempt to popularize 
philosophy. Twice before has this attempt been made, and 
for a time succeeded,— by Abelard and by Cousin. This 
time, also, there is a partial success. Not so much in what 
the School is itself doing as in what is being done for it. It 
has led to something beyond itself. By the criticisms upon 
it, far more than by the lectures within it, people have been 
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set to thinking,— often, it is true, in a very crude and inco- 
herent way, but yet to thinking upon the subject of specu- 
lative inquiries. The popular discussions have turned of 
late more and more from the School to its object. They 
have tended more and more to an examination of the value, 
not of this or that school, this or that teacher, but of the 
study of philosophy in itself considered. 

To this so much broader and more important subject, I 
wish to address myself,— to inquire what dangers attend this 
study, and what evil consequences may follow it; what, on 
the other hand, are the reasons for pursuing it, and what are 
its possible uses. 

It cannot be denied that oftentimes the study of philoso- 
phy is begun in intellectual vanity. This is its first great 
danger. It may easily be perverted into an instrument 
for fostering the pride. The questions it proposes, the 
themes with which it deals, are deep, the deepest, the pro- 
foundest, which the human mind: knows or can know. 
They lie at the foundation of all other questions. Philo- 
sophical thought is the eternal background of all other 
thought: either this or nothing. Again, like all other 
sciences and arts, philosophy has a language peculiar to it- 
self. And the peculiarity of this language is that its terms 
are the most comprehensive (and hence often most obscure) 
of all words. In the midst of these lofty themes, of this 
lofty language, the novitiate finds himself suddenly trans- 
ported into a new world. He finds himself also suddenly 
ushered into the company of the illustrious great. He is at 
once a companion with the sages of India, with Plato and 
Aristotle, with Spinoza and Kant, with Locke and Hamil- 
ton, men who have stamped the power of their masterly 
intellects upon all ages. He is generally also taken at once 
into his master’s confidence. “Now, the common man 
thinks so and so; but see how we must reverse this opinion 
so soon as we begin to think”; or, “ And now this is the 
ordinary way of thinking, but see how the matter must 
stand with the philosophical consciousness.” These words, 
or words like these, are addressed to him from the begin- 
ning. 
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All other studies require a certain amount of prepara- 
tion in their elements before we reach their highest results. 
Everywhere else, we must do the much-dreaded creeping 
before we can hope to walk. One is not expected to read 
Horace before mastering the conjugations, nor to begin the 
calculus before the multiplication-table. But not so in 
philosophy. He discusses Causation and Teleology, the Fi- 
nite and the Infinite, the Temporal and the Eternal, the 
Contingent and the Necessary, on the first day. 

Nothing is more natural than to mistake the attempt for 
the attainment. That the young man has listened to this 
language, that he has heard these words and can repeat 
them, that he can propound deep questions which no one 
can answer, that he has learned to wonder where he cannot 
fathom, fills him with visions of his own intellectual great- 
ness. He cannot follow his teacher or his book. So much 
‘the easier is he captivated by them. The less he compre- 
hends, the more he admires. Where there is great obscu- 
rity, there must be great depth. Into this depth, he allows 
himself to be borne upon the back of another. He soon 
fancies himself his teacher’s peer, when he has only learned 
to repeat his teacher’s words. His mind is filled with the 
shadowy outlines of subjects of whose real nature he as yet 
knows nothing; but they have already assumed such lofty 
and grand proportions that, before them, all ordinary thoughts 
and ordinary thinking seem unworthy of him. 

Now, the test of strength in any mind lies not so much in 
the questions it can ask as in the questions it can answer ; 
not so much in its floundering, spasmodic efforts as in what 
it actually accomplishes; not so much in the fact that it 
can repeat parrot-like the words of another as that it can 
think for itself, and find the proper expressions for its own 
thoughts. Every thinker with any good in him must sooner 
or later feel this fact; and, when once this is fairly felt, the 
reaction sets in. It is the peculiar habit of philosophical 
teachers to carry us astride their shoulders into the middle 
of the stream, and then shake us off. When we pass from 
words to things, when we cease to be mere followers, when 
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we come to face the ultimate problems of existence for our- 
selves, we find them much more difficult than we had at 
first supposed. So many factors enter into each of these 
problems, they have so many sides, that no single view of 
them is complete. On all philosophical problems there is 
the greatest diversity of opinion. In philosophy is almost 
interminable discussion. It is teacher against teacher, book 
against book, system against system. Read Plato and then 
read Aristotle, read Descartes and then Leibnitz, read Kant 
and then Schelling, read Berkeley and then Hume. If a 
man would retain absolute peace of mind, let him stick to 
one book, and generally only to the first edition of this. No 
two books wholly agree, no two philosophers agree, neither 
does the same philosopher agree with himself, as a rule, for 
many consecutive years. The pupil returns, after years of 
separation, to find his old professor changed, to find the 
theories which he caught so eagerly from his lips, and has so 
carefully cherished all this time, passed by and forgotten. 

And so our pride is severely punished. From the hollow 
pleasure of intellectual pride, we pass to the tortures of in- 
tellectual confusion. The student of philosophy who cuts 
loose from his teacher to mark out his own course is in 
much the same condition as the worshipper who cuts loose 
from the creed he has muttered from childhood to think for 
himself. He soon begins to say, Where so many contradic- 
tions are afloat, what shall I believe? And, in this confu- 
sion, he fails to find anywhere any positive convictions upon 
which he can rest with that assurance and confidence, which 
alone can give encouragement, satisfaction, and strength 
to the mind. 

Many a student who began a short time ago the study of 
philosophy with great zeal and great expectations is to-day 
in this condition of intellectual confusion. A painful con- 
dition! The mind unwillingly quenching its own fire; the 
spirit seeing its powers paralyzed by internal conflict; the 
soul finding no outflow for its sentiments, no place for enthu- 
siasm and devoted exercise. 

Those who have studied philosophy in any broad way 
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know how natural, how almost necessary, this confusion is. 
They know how many are the opinions on every subject, 
how conflicting these opinions are, how ably they are all set 
forth and defended, and how difficult it is, out of so many, 
to arrive at positive convictions. Those who have felt the 
anguish of this confusion of thought will bear me witness 
that I do not paint it in colors too dark. 

From intellectual confusion, the transit is easy to intellect- 
ual despair. An active mind does not vacillate forever 
among a thousand opinions. It either rises to clearness and 
definite convictions, or falls to flat denial. Too often, it is 
the latter. After a man has muttered for a certain time 
with suppressed breath, “I don’t know what to think,” he 
generally breaks out with the inevitable, “I know and can 
know nothing.” For most of us are so constituted that 
we must assert something, if it be nothing else than our 
own necessary ignorance. So we see the youth, who began 
with the ambitious design to solve in a few days all the 
deepest problems of thought and life, collapse, after the 
study of as many years, into universal scepticism,— univer- 
sal scepticism, which is the “ hard-pan ” of intellectual bank- 
ruptey; below which the mind cannot go. 

The sense of this state is humiliating, and, if possible, 
more painful than that of the confusion just noticed; but it 
is a condition into which earnest and independent thinkers 
at some time during their career generally fall. It need not 
be dwelt upon, for it is too common both in philosophy and 
religion not to be very familiar. 

From this absolute scepticism there are four possible 
exits. The first is a return to the first principles of phi- 
losophy, with greater independence than in the first instance, 
greater determination, a more subdued ambition, a more 
humble and patient spirit. The second is an entire renun- 
ciation of philosophy for some other line of thinking. The 
third is a total surrender of the reason to what is usually 
called faith,—some form of mysticism or a passive accept- 
ance of the teachings of tradition and entrance into the 
Roman Catholic Church. The fourth is suicide. Now, all 
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of these exits have been tried, again and again; and many 
examples can be pointed to, of each. But there are some 
who, falling into confusion or despair, find no exit. These 
have not the positive mental constitution of most men, they 
have not that restless earnestness which compels them to 
find some outcome from their unbelief. Then, we have an- 
other possible evil arising from philosophical study,— in- 
tellectual stagnation. Universal doubt is absolute death. 
While a man is held by it, he has no joy in, no impulse for, 
either thought or action. Life loses all meaning: it is an 
eternal round of trifles without an object. To such a per- 
son, his thoughts are a perpetual burden. He cannot solve 
the problems which continue to haunt him. Long since, he 
may have ceased to try to solve them. He no longer dreams, 
perhaps, of resolutely facing them. And yet so great an 
enchantment do these questions have for him, such a decided 
bent have they given to his mind, so great value has he 
come to set upon them, that all other thoughts, all simpler 
and more practical problems seem by comparison mean and 
uninteresting. Life, to such a one, is a riddle, which he 
can neither take on trust, as the multitude do, nor explain. 
Hence, that “Sense of unreality” which Herbert Spencer 
sets down as the great bane of philosophical thought. 
Hence, the lack of all enthusiasm, of all love, all faith, all 
genuine earnestness. Such a one sees himself pushed aside 
by the practical man, despised by the scholar. The years 
roll away, and no results. All his thinking does not lead 
him to thought. He loses self-respect, and ceases to strive; 
and a mind which might have worked well, perhaps, on 
some lower plane, rusts out or even rots out on this higher 
one. 

To produce this lethargy, another factor is at work be- 
sides the confusion and despair into which the bravest and 
most persevering are most liable to fall. This lies in the 
very nature of philosophy itself.. Man is so constituted 
that, as a rule, to work well, he must have before him defi- 
nite results. To work with the highest hope, each result be- 
comes in turn a stepping-stone toa higher one. It is so in 
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the study of language, of science, of mathematics. It is so 
generally in practical life. Now, this is just the element 
philosophy seems to lack. Wundt tells us that logic has 
made no advance since the days of Aristotle. If this be 
true of logic, it is doubly true of metaphysics. It never 
has advanced, and, I think, never can advance, as the physi- 
cal sciences, as the practical arts, advance,— i.e., by reaching 
positive results, which become settled and universally ac- 
knowledged forever after. Its questions are forever open. 
Its history is that of the eternal rolling of the Sisyphus 
stone. Empiricism, idealism, mysticism, criticism, scepti- 
cism,— through these phases each philosophic era passes, 
and then the whole work has to be begun over again. A 
man who graduated with high honors, and devoted his life 
to philosophy, finds himself, or, from his increased demand 
for certainty, imagines that he finds himself, at the end of 
twenty or thirty years’ hard study, no nearer the solution of 
his difficulties than when he began. He sees himself pushed 
aside and outstripped by his really inferior but less ambi- 
tious classmates. These aim at more immediate results,— 
wealth, political, literary, scientific distinction,—and attain 
them. He aims too high, and attains, it would seem, noth- 
ing. He cannot, perhaps, name one clear result of all his 
work. He seems a disappointment to his friends and to 
himself. He asks the inevitable, “To what end?” and, as 
no answer comes, he loses interest in life. In contemplating 
him, we feel constrained to exclaim with Ophelia, “ Oh, what 
a noble mind is here o’erthrown!” 

Intellectual vanity, intellectual confusion, intellectual de- 
spair, and intellectual stagnation,— these, with all that may 
result from them, are the especial dangers, the possible evil 
effects of philosophical study. 

Better to call them as we have in the heading of this 
article the abuse of philosophical study ; for it is not philoso- 
phy itself, but the use we make of it, which leads to such 
results. I think they could all be avoided by strict com- 
pliance with a few simple rules, which I will merely state 
without discussing. 
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I. Never dare to begin or to continue this study with any 
other spirit than the earnest desire to know and obey the 
truth. If it is found to be fostering pride, recast it, or 
wholly cast it out. 

II. Get a general view of all the systems before aftempt- 
ing any one. State the most fundamental problems in as 
few and simple words as possible, and settle these before- 
hand for yourself; e.g., Kant can be put into a single sen- 
tence, and so can Hegel. 

III. Avoid a mere logomachy. Make words mean some- 
thing. If they will not, refuse to use them until they 
do. You are at the mercy of every juggling spectre while 
you walk in the dark. Deal only with realities. 

IV. Be independent. Be captured by no scholar and no 
system. Find at last your own system, or form it. 

V. Never confound opinion with truth, nor confusion of 
opinion with confusion in truth. The goal is there, how- 
ever much we may cross each other’s pathway in trying to 
reach it. Truth exists, and is ever the same. It is entirely 
unaffected by what we or all men think about it. 

VI. Finally, never forget that you are here to live as 
well as to speculate. Knowledge is good, but, before all, 
life. We must eat, whether we can analyze our food or not. 
Act we must. And sincere action is often as sure a way 
to right conclusions as vigorous thinking. Since life to us 
all is so great a necessity, where we cannot prove we must 
learn to trust. 

But it may be asked: Why, with so many dangers, so 
many possible evils attending it, evils which are not only 
possible, but often, alas! real enough,— why is not philoso- 
phy abandoned? Whence does it derive its perennial life ? 
Why is it that, notwithstanding all the experience of the 
past, in spite of the thousand failures to permanently settle 
those great problems with which philosophy deals, men con- 
tinue still to study, to discuss, to write and lecture about 
them? Why, after every season of decline in speculative 
thought, does it always revive and generally with greater 
vigor than ever before? Why, in a word, do we not at last 
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do away with philosophy and philosophical thinking alto- 
gether? 

In the first place, because we cannot. The Critique of 
Pure Reason begins with this sentence: “ The human reason 
has the peculiar fate in one order of its knowledge that it 
is burdened with questions which it cannot dismiss, for they 
arise out of the very nature of the reason itself, but which it 
cannot answer, for they. transcend all power of human 
reason.” Now, the truth or falsehood of the second part 
of this sentence, that we can never find an answer to the 
questions we must forever ask, we leave to a future dis- 
cussion; but the truth of the first part we believe is in- 
contestible. For what is philosophy? It is no arbitrary 
creation, no mere word-battle. It is simply ordinary thought 
explained; the mind seeking to account to itself for its 
most commonplace operations, to give to itself a clear 
meaning of the words it uses in every-day conversation. 
Every day, we use the words Time and Space. Certainly 
there is nothing with which we have more constantly to 
deal. In them, we live and think. We cannot imagine 
ourselves for a moment out of them. But what are time 
and space? Are they things, like houses and trees? Have 
they any real existence beyond the mind, or are they crea- 
tions of the mind, the necessary moulds for owr thinking? 
To answer these apparently simple questions, we are carried 
into the midst of metaphysics. Or take the language of 
religion,— God, Soul, Freedom, how freely used by all men, 
atheists and believers,—the words of worship, and, alas! 
the words also of sects and parties innumerable; but to 
how few do these words convey any real, clear, definite 
meaning! The masses have their watchwords, rather their 
catchwords, over which they incessantly war with each 
other; but push them to their definitions, and they are 
silent. The same fact meets us, when we turn to science. 
Science talks continually of Law, Matter, Force. But what 
is Law, what is Matter, what is Force? Has science any- 
where told us;—can it tell us? Law is now spoken of as 
though it were a real thing, now an agent, now a regular 
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way in which force acts. Everywhere, the direst confusion 
reigns, so soon as we pass from the mere statement of the 
law to inquire into its origin and real nature. We can gain 
no insight into the meaning of the words Space and Time, 
God, Soul, and Freedom, Law, Matter, and Force, until we 
fall back upon the soul itself, and study the nature of our 
primary conceptions. Either these words must be banished 
from our vocabulary, and any shadowy ideas which may 
be indistinctly floating in our minds, to which these words 
correspond, must be also banished, or metaphysics are in- 
evitable. 

Philosophy cannot even deny itself. A false system of 
philosophy can be overthrown only by a true one. In 
attempting to destroy philosophy, we must philosophize. 
Kant, Hume, and Hamilton are numbered among our great 
philosophical thinkers, along with Spinoza, Hegel, and 
Berkeley, although these former had distinctly, as the ob- 
ject of their teachings, to put an end to all rational search 
after first principles. Here, the judgment of historians and 
of common-sense is right. For these men used the language 
of philosophy ; they dealt in philosophic conceptions; they 
brought these conceptions before consciousness in the very 
act even of denying their existence; they made us think 
about them, even while trying to prove to us that they can 
never become a real object of thought; they gave us some 
rational insight into their nature, in the very effort to show 
us that we know and can know nothing about them. 

The necessity of philosophy is a sufficient excuse for its 
existence. Let this necessity once be admitted, and it needs 
no other defence. It exists because it must. But, as we 
have pointed out certain baneful effects which may arise 
from this study, it is certainly right to ask if there be not 
certain good effects which may arise from it, sufficient, at 
least, to offset the evil ones. 

The first of these is that broadening of the mind which 
this study more, I believe, than any other tends to produce. 
It is well known that certain branches of study tend to 
narrowness. The pupil seldom desires to become like his 
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classical professor. Science is not always any better off. 
Too exclusive attention to any one division or subdivision 
makes the man accurate, but dwindles him. The man is 
sacrificed to the professor. Mathematics are notorious for 
their narrowing effect. The broad man, the man of wide 
and varied knowledge, the man whose studies enter most 
fully into his character, most powerfully deepening and 
widening the channels of his soul, is, in almost every college 
faculty, the professor of philosophy. It is natural that it 
should be so. Philosophy deals with life problems. A man 
cannot remain personally indifferent to this study, as he can 
to his Horace or his equations. The questions of philoso- 
phy are of universal import. The subjects it proposes have 
nothing local or narrow about them. They belong to all 
places and to all times. If the principle of causation, if 
the principle of sufficient reason, is true to-day, it has always 
been true and always will be. If “the world is my mental 
picture,” it has been, still is, and ever must be the mental 
picture of every rational creature. The very multiplicity 
of opinions upon every great subject, while it may, as just 
pointed out, lead to confusion, may also become the greatest 
agent for breadth of intellectual culture. We are compelled 
to look upon all sides: we cannot reach our conclusions 
upon any one line of thinking. No true philosopher makes 
up his mind upon any subject who has not first studied 
all the arguments pro and con. He does this, too, impar- 
tially, without prejudice, and without bias. There is noth- 
ing personal in philosophical discussions. I have nothing 
to gain for myself by carrying the argument. In over- 
throwing an opponent, I have, as a rule, no personal injuries 
to avenge. 

Again, the study of philosophy cultivates the judgment. 
Mathematics for concentration, science for keenness of 
observation, the classics for taste, and philosophy for the 
reasoning faculties. This culture arises out of the very 
difficulty of its subjects, and the various opinions about 
them. In mathematics, we have but to follow. We must 
reach such and such conclusions, if we keep all the terms 
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and their combinations well in mind. The answer has been 
worked out beforehand, and all agree that it is right. Not 
so with regard to the answers in philosophy. Here are 
the arguments. You are here to weigh them, add to them 
if you can, and find your own answer. That is not the 
best fitted for the drill of the reasoning faculty which has 
been already absolutely fixed for all time and relegated to 
the limbo of fossilized facts. We always reason most deeply 
on those questions which are of such a nature that any 
solution we can give of them is still open to criticism and 
doubt. In philosophy, we have this. I take a statement,— 
as, “ Everything which begins to be must have a cause,” or 
“The mind can know only the relative and the conditionally 
relative.” I find at once the greatest diversity of opinions 
upon these principles. Deep thinkers stand upon both 
sides, upon every side. If I think truly, I must first 
think with them all. If I think sincerely, I must think 
deeply. If I think to any purpose, I must at last think 
with perfect independence. I must study, understand, 
compare, and judge. I must discover for myself errors 
and false reasonings even among the strongest minds. I 
must gain mental power to perceive and know the truth, 
eyen when stated obscurely and in very abstract terms,— 
a course which none can pursue without finding their 
judgment greatly strengthened and their whole power of 
thinking greatly enlarged. 

As a last great benefit from philosophical study may be 
noticed that quickening influence it gives to all thinking. If, 
when abused, it often ends in confusion, despair, stagnation 
of thought, when rightly used, it awakens and intensifies 
the mind as I believe no other science, with the exception, 
perhaps, of theology, ever does. While in the midst of 
the conflict, a man may at times grow despondent, at times 
vacillate. But, when once fairly on the road to positive 
conviction, no one works with greater earnestness, with 
more perfect self-abandonment. Then his thoughts live, 
and he lives in them. The world has yet to witness 
higher examples of genuine earnestness, self-forgetfulness, 
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purity, and lofty sentiments, than are found in the lives and 
writings of Spinoza and the elder Fichte. Where, among 
the whole crowd of those who pour contempt upon philoso- 
phy, and preach no knowledge beyond sensation and no 
morality beyond a low prudence,— where, among them all, 
shall we find the equal of these men,—men who set at 
naught fortune, fame, health, life, when their principles 
called them ? 

And what is true of men is true of movements. The 
hard, dry thinking of philosophy has preceded and formed 
the necessary foundation of the deepest literature, the 
deepest and grandest religious and educational movements. 
Plato and Aristotle prepared the way for Christianity in 
Europe. The greatest of the Church Fathers were those 
most deeply imbued with Greek philosophy. Let any un- 
derstand, if they can, German literature,— that literature 
which came to its fullest fruitage in Goethe and Schiller, 
without understanding Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant, and 
the semi-philosophical Lessing. It matters not that some of 
those writers, as Goethe himself, renounced, even ridiculed, 
philosophy. They used philosophical conceptions. They 
breathed them in the air. They spoke to a people who 
consciously or unconsciously were more or less familiar with 
them. 

The influence of philosophy upon education may be seen 
in the history of our own country. Who are the men who 
have really given life and character to our best colleges and 
universities? Asa rule, men of deep philosophic training, 
— Wolsey and Porter at Yale, McCosh at Princeton, Seelye 
at Amherst, Tappan at Ann Arbor. 

The importance of philosophy is felt even in the most 
ordinary walks of life. It matters not that the common 
mind cannot comprehend it. Men, as a rule, follow long 
before they comprehend. We need not understand the 
nature of the air we breathe to be invigorated by its purity 
or stricken down by its infection. Sooner or later, the 
most abstruse thoughts are ground down to the daily press. 
They come to the multitude in the form of pictures and 
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images. Plato and Kant and Mill are read to-day in the 
commonest novel. It makes a difference to the veriest hod- 
carrier or stone-breaker upon the street whether a material- 
istic or spiritualistic, a rational or agnostic philosophy pre- 
vails in this country. Let it once be admitted in the higher 
courts of speculation that man is only a mass of sensations, 
that the universe has no depth below what these can give, 
and, sooner or later, all men will begin to live only in their 
sensations, with no aim but to seek from day to day those 
which are most pleasurable. Let it, on the other hand, be 
held in these higher courts that the soul has an entity in 
itself, that simple sensation is but the surface-play of our 
being, that behind it is, or may be, thought, will, moral pur- 
pose ; and that nature, likewise, is not all known by the 
senses, but that beneath the unknown cause of our sensa- 
tions there is in nature also an underlying thought, will, 
purpose, and these conceptions sooner or later get drilled 
into the dullest head. They give a deeper meaning to 
human existence. They may take what form they will,— 
in art, religion, politics, in charitable institutions, or in 
domestic life. But all men’ in some way feel their force. 
They are compelled to act and think as if controlled by 
something deeper than the passing feeling,—as if their life 
had some unity, some controlling principle, some aim, which 
no passing feeling, which no number of passing feelings, can 
ever give. 

J. F. Durton. 
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MYSTERIES OF THE SPIRIT. 


Where is thy God ?— PSALM xlii., 10. 


A question always asking, never answered. Jesus taught 
the disciples to say, “Our Father who art in heaven.” But 
where is heaven, and what? The boundless sky with its 
star-lit spaces, system after system stretching beyond the 
reach of eye and telescope, and this earth one of the stars, 
and hence a part of the heavens. What is it to say “in 
heaven,” then, but to say “everywhere”? Father in heaven, 
Father universal,— nowhere, but omnipresent ? 

It is a misfortune, as in some respects it is also an advan- 
tage, that religion has to talk in the language of this world. 
Its vocabulary is derived chiefly from material pursuits and 
habits. Every person is somewhat in bondage to the words 
he is most familiar with. The sailor speaks in sea-phrases 
upon all topics, and the farmer borrows his most expressive 
terms from the field and soil. And, as all of us live by 
hours and minutes, fix ourselves to places, and measure our 
journeyings by miles and leagues, so we unwittingly bring 
these familiar notions and habits into religious discourse. 
The advantage is that we are thus supplied with figures of 
speech which are expressive and illustrative. For instance, 
the parables of Jesus, told in phrases borrowed from famil- 
iar life, are far more expressive and impressive than ab- 
stract statements of truth could be. Their homely words 
are familiar to every mind. The truth is seed; the 
human soul is a grain-field. Every man is a steward and 
husbandman. Without such vehicles of instruction, the 
Great Teacher might never have obtained a hearing among 
the common people. 

But the disadvantage is that no trope can strictly and 
accurately measure the truth to which it is appropriated. 
The wheat-field is not like the mind of man, except in a 
very few particulars. Mind is not measured by roods; it is 
not inorganic like the soil; its spring-time is not confined to 
afew months, but all its seasons may or should be vernal. 
Life is a sea also, as every saint and poet has sung,—a dan- 
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gerous, windy main, over which our souls are sailing for the 
heavenly port. But soon the likeness ends,—for this voy- 
age is not measurable in leagues, nor does it reckon dura- 
tion by days. 

It is such words and figures that mislead us when we 
make them the language of the religious life. 

“Seek ye the Lord,” sings the prophet; and the first 
thought is of a far-off Being in the skies, or at the opposite 
pole of the universe, to find whom mental travel and search 
were necessary. Or we set our intellectual powers to work 
to find him, and form a chain of argument or evidence of 
which he shall be the farthest and final link. 

But who by searching can find out God? Who, by 
stretch of reasoning or imagination, has discovered him? If 
any of us are on such a venture of discovery, let us pause, 
return, come home. The Being we desire is not remote nor 
the last movement of a mental process. He is found not 
as the conclusion of our thought, but as its beginning and 
spring, back of our eyes, underneath our understanding. 
“ Nearer to thee than thou art to thyself,” said the old ora- 
cle. ‘He is thy rearward,” exclaimed the inspired Hebrew. 
This very closeness and immanence of the Deity prevents 
the mind from making him a distinct object of thought. If 
the planet Saturn were within a mile of our eyes, we should 
see but the merest segment of her,—nay, her very light 
would strike us blind, and those luminous rings that girdle 
her with a beauty and splendor which only the far-reaching 
telescope can reveal, or enable us to bear, would be quite 
hidden from our sight. Bring any very brilliant object close 
to the eye, and it dazzles you and so hides itself. Even the 
fair lines and shades and hazy mystery of a landscape- 
painting must be held off, to be distinctly observed. 

Hence it is that the greatest mysteries are often those 
things which are nearest,—so close and impinging that the 
eye and mind obtain no range of vision. The completest 
mystery to me, in all the known universe, is myself. I can 
see but one-half of my body; my eye cannot look back into 
itself and read its own color and expression. Nothing, in- 
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deed, is more hidden from the eye than the eye itself; noth- 
ing is more concealed from the understanding than the mind 
that understands. And yet—strange paradox! —this mys- 
terious organ of vision, which I cannot investigate as I do 
other things, is a running stream of clearest experience,— 
it is the avenue of most of my outward knowledge, its 
every sensation is familiar; indeed, though it be a subtle 
mystery, nay, partly because it is such, I know it com- 
pletely. Experience tells me far more concerning it than 
outward sight alone could do. So, my mind and heart are 
so close to me that the critical and analytical faculties 
cannot crowd in between, to make their investigation. But 
mind and heart are more familiar, and more perfectly known, 
than if the understanding could explore and scrutinize them. 
Experience, with its telegraphic nerves, flashes into the con- 
sciousness every pain and anxiety, every joy and hope and 
thought, in an instant, without waiting for the slow mail- 
coach of the understanding to bring the news. 

And, next to myself, the greatest earthly mysteries to me, 
perhaps, are my nearest friends. They are so close that 
the understanding’s telescope is of no avail. You see a 
strange face in a railroad car, and, if you have a fondness 
for physiognomy, busy and amuse yourself along the way in 
examining its lines of expression. You shrewdly and often 
very correctly spell out the person’s occupation, tastes, and 
character, and, at the end of the journey, will very likely 
have made a tolerable portrait of him. But for the mental 
distance between him and you, you could not have indulged 
in this study. He, being a stranger, was far enough away 
to allow you to interpose your mental implements and in- 
spect him somewhat as you would a distant mountain or a 
planet. No such calm examination of a boon friend, in 
perspective, is possible. You never analyze him. He is to 
you an integer, a rounded unity, an uncalculated influence 
and atmosphere about your being: in a word, a mystery, un- 
known, yet well known. 

And this leads us directly to the question, What is a mys- 
tery? Is it something unknown and unfamiliar? By no 

10 
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means; at least, not always, nor usually. A mystery is 
something which we know not in its parts and exact rela- 
tions, but as a whole. It is an object unanalyzed,— an inte- 
ger without known fractions. 

This morning’s dawn ushered us into the midst of one of 
nature’s vast and fascinating mysteries. That inexplicable 
entity or influence, which we call light, stole slowly over 
the closed eyelids, till every nerve felt its deft power, and 
those tell-tale wires communicated to the dreaming mind the 
command, “Awake!” What is this agent, all-luminous, yet 
so obscure? Its very nearness and brilliance cause it to 
elude investigation. The closer the student approaches to 
it, the more it dazzles him, and so obscures itself. And yet, 
with what are we better acquainted? It is the bringer of 
nearly all our knowledge. We sport in its beams, we are 
enraptured with the beauty it paints on sky and field, we 
revel with it as with our playfellows in childhood,—so near, 
. so bright, that we can obtain no proper visual focus; but 
experience tells its fluent story, where science speaks but 
here and there a stammering word. Are we not, indeed, 
as well acquainted with light as if it were not a mystery ? 
Does the hiding of its parts and relations really make it 
more occult? May not some things impress and influence 
us more potently for their very mysteriousness, coming home 
to us in their wholeness, without division of parts or scat- 
tering of power? 

It is at least questionable whether the anatomist who has 
by habit come to regard the human body as so many. parts 
grown together by nature, and to be cut apart by him and 
every fragment labelled and catalogued, can be quite so sen- 
sitive to the beauty and grandeur of the physical man as 
one who contemplates the body in its unbroken unity—as a 
mystery. Perhaps Tyndall, with all his studies of light, 
may, under the glory of a summer’s dawn or an autumnal 
sunset, find his mind so diverted and dissipated by his habit 
of analysis as to be unreceptive to the spiritual influence 
and the finer beauty. And is it not this residue of mystery 
in things best known that keeps them from losing their 
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interest and influence and palling upon the mind? .. As no 
anatomist’s catalogue of the joints and sinews that compose 
your friend’s physical being can render the light of his 
features, the grace of his movement, the pressure of his 
hand, or the music of his footsteps better known or loved; 
as the physiognomist, who in a few moments reads your 
child’s character, and assorts its parts, telling to your under- 
standing what you might not have learned thus in a life- 
time, does not greatly enhance your acquaintance with your 
own offspring,— so it may perhaps always be true that a veil 
of mystery which hides somewhat the parts, not only does 
not conceal the whole, but may help to reveal it more per- 
fectly. . That little mystery, O parent, cradled in your arms, 
pressed to your heart, breathing against your cheek,— aye, 
you have felt its meaning through and through as psychol- 
ogy and anatomy never could do so well. 

These reasonings and illustrations are all applicable to, 
and all help to explain, our relations to the great arch- 
mystery God. As many an object escapes investigation 
by its nearness and our familiarity with it; as the eye can- 
not see itself, nor the mind clearly examine its own proc- 
esses, so may we not think and declare that God by his 
very closeness to man eludes the understanding? His 
brightness hides him. He is so well known to experience 
that no special faculty of the intellect can penetrate the 
splendor of experimental knowledge. For in him we live 
and move and have our being. He is the soul’s inmost. 

Who of us has not been witness to a dialogue taking 
place within him,— often waxing into a discussion and con- 
flict,—a law uttering itself contrary to the law of life? 
Who has not heard a tempting whisper, and over against it 
a pure and silvery voice, contradicting and shaming the 
other? Who has not felt movings to higher things than he 
had deliberately thought out or planned? In the hush of 
night, how often is the stillness broken by a soft and gentle, 
but commanding, presence not quite our own. At the bed- 
side and the bier, a strength often comes into our perfect 
weakness, and we see a hope rise unbidden out of the very 
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decay and death of former hopes, even as the shadowing 
nightfall is the signal for distant planets and suns to shine, 
which the mid-day brightness had concealed. Here all is 
mystery again, and we cannot even draw the line of cleavage 
between ourselves and that higher presence and personality ; 
human nature, at its noblest and humanest, so reaches up 
into its life-springs! It is that grander mystery above us 
which the understanding cannot comprehend or analyze, and 
which the old creed, speaking from the understanding’s 
point of view, so truly declares to be “ without parts or pas- 
sions,” pressing so close against this other mystery which 
we name the soul that the scientific intellect cannot inter- 
pose itself. But none the less clear is the divine word, and 
none the less assuredly divine, when it harmonizes with the 
best in us. Its mysteriousness does not dull it or hide its 
authority. 

Our final thought is, that this experimental knowledge of 
the divine mystery is too high and profound and intimate to 
be told wholly or chiefly in the understanding’s way,—in 
sounding affirmations and strict formulas. A question on 
this tremendous theme may declare far more than any an- 
swer we could give it. Here, interrogations and exclama- 
tions are more instructive than rounded periods. Why, the 
strongest affirmation of God man ever listened to was his 
native thirst for perfectness and a Perfect Being! His am- 
plest, wisest creed is these native questions and desires shoot- 
ing up from the soul, as tendrils burst from their vine and 
feel their way along to the supporting trellis ; or as the brute, 
wild with thirst, follows that thirst as his best assurance of 
the cooling fountain. Do you who have sailed the sea 
doubt that the needle which led your way felt the drawing 
of a real force from somewhere toward the North pole? 
These very exclaimings and outreachings furnish more wis- 
dom than all the treatises. 

It was chiefly to this sense of hunger and unrest that 
Jesus appealed for both evidence and impulse. From the 
Beatitudes to that final outpouring of need and aspiration 
on Calvary, these “ inarticulate cries, and sobbings of a dumb 
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creature, which in the ear of heaven are prayers,” seem to 
have been the basis of his religious teaching, and the divine 
revelation on which he strove to fix his disciples’ minds. 
“God is thy rearward,” thy light behind thee, the begin- 
ning of all thy desires and hungerings. He asks through us 
the questions of which he is both author and answer. And 
when we stand under the mysterious splendor of the sky, 
and can only exclaim to the glory we cannot comprehend, 
but know that the same sun which paints the clouds puts 
light into our eyes to see, need we doubt that he who kin- 
dles the desire and breathes through us the groan and sigh 
stands before us, too, as the finisher of our course and the 
ultimate of our quest? He gives the needle to the magnet, 
the magnet to the needle; and the mysterious longing of 
the soul affirms, and dimly but really expounds the respon- 


sive mystery within it and above. 
S. C. BEANE. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE DEAD PRESIDENT. 


The country pauses in its business activities to mourn the loss 
of its Chief Magistrate. It hushes the voice of its merry-mak- 
ings, and stills even the murmur of its private griefs to voice 
the utterance of its public sorrow and gather in the lessons of 
its great calamity. We have seen everywhere its lowered flag, 
and noted in every town and hamlet the mourning emblems 
which are the inadequate pageantry that speak the universal 
sorrow. North and South, and beyond the seas, all peoples join 
in tender and heartfelt memorials of sympathy and regret. Pat- 
riotism demands the hour to render the tribute of its grateful 
memories and the homage of its tears; and religion brings its 
consolations, and turns the current of its counsels to hallow the 
solemn and pathetic suggestions of the time. 

A life of successive conquests and greatening honors is ful- 
filled,— too soon, too sadly, and painfully cut off; but, patient and 
courageous and cheery to the end, let us thankfully recognize 
the successful course whose untimely ending we deplore, and 
deplore just because that course was worthy such success. 

It is time the strain should be ended; time for him whose for- 
titude and persistent hopefulness seemed indeed unconquerable, 
time for the country which has been learning so fast the great 
lessons Providence had appointed it through all these burdened 
weeks. So far as outward conditions go, it may be reckoned 
for him a fortunate and not untimely end. His place in history 
is secure. He had completed the circle of outward honors in 
the gift of his country. It remained only to be seen whether 
he had attained the fuller grace of filling the highest position 
well. The household and the nation mourn; but he rests in the 
grateful and endeared remembrance of men, and in the peace 
of the Christian’s trust. 

And it is well for the anxious heart of the country to rest, 
albeit in the shadow of its bereaved hope and longing. The shock 
of the news of assassination has largely passed by; the fears from 
its repeated horror for the future of the country have subsided 
in the uprising of that universal moral sentiment that proves 
the heart of the nation sound; the dread of sinking back to the 
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level of vulgar partisanship in the conduct of public affairs is 
partly lightened by the good conduct of all men and parties in the 
presence of this calamity, and partly lost in gratitude for the way 
in which this trial has touched the public conscience with a new 
sense of the enormity of the system of political greed and rewards ; 
the wonderful flow of tender and hearty sympathies has bound 
the sections of the land together, and together to purposes of 
nobler and better political action in the future; the lessons of 
sickness and deferred hope, and of the patience and courage and 
long waiting upon the undisclosed secrets of nature and Provi- 
dence have been learned out; and, now that the end is come, we 
have but to confirm these lessons to our hearts anew, to commend 
ourselves and our country to the Good Spirit in whose leading 
we and it are forever secure, to express our profound sympathy 
for the bereaved household that has come so inevitably to share 
the nation’s interest and veneration, and then to turn to our 
duties public and private again, ready for the next burden, the 
next lesson, the next service of effort or endurance life claims 
of us, in the order that is all divine in its sunshine and its 
sadness. 

Indeed, the people in their outflowing sympathies and their 
pitiful regret have in reality been mourning the common mis- 
fortunes of humanity. In the languishing of the President and 
the long agony of his household, they have beheld the disasters 
of all men and the griefs of all households for the common 
bereavements of life. The high station of the sufferer and the 
enforced publicity lifted the whole tragedy, with its shock and 
suffering and endurance, into the sight of the world; and the 
sympathies that proximity and complete knowledge always 
deepen and intensify have been stirred to their depths. It was 
not only a good man shot, it is not even a beloved President 
dead; but all the good lives untimely ended, and all households 
called to pass through such trials, are mourned and prayed for 
in the one great sorrow so brought before the country. This 
representative quality of sorrow is not less really true, because 
unconsciously true. This universal human element is not the 
least interesting aspect of this tragedy, nor the least profitable 
for us to contemplate. It gives, indeed, a new sacredness to the 
expression of the general grief, to feel that it is not by virtue of 
what is exceptional and accidental, but because it is typical and 
illustrative of universal human life, that it has opened the foun- 
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tains of universal human tenderness, pitiful sympathy, and loving 
sorrow. 


A remarkable thing in the career of General Garfield was his 
thorough adequacy for every successive position he achieved. 
As a teacher, as a soldier and commander of men, as a congress- 
man and leader of the House of Representatives, as a candidate 
and President meeting the people and their demands, he never 
fell below the occasion, and always won the same confidence 
and admiration from those about him that he commanded from 
the members of his household and the community in the midst 
of which he lived. How varied, apt, and excellent were the 
little speeches which he scattered along his journeys after he 
became the central figure in the attention of the American 
people, showing the man of large and ready resources, of fine per- 
ceptions, and wide and abounding sympathies. 

Mr. Garfield was our first scholar President for a long period ; 
with the exception, perhaps, of John Quincy Adams, the most 
scholarly of all our Presidents. He was a hard student all his 
life, and made it his rule to master all knowledge bearing upon 
his calling, whatever that for the time might be. And the many 
vocations he successively filled made his life constantly arduous, 
and insured with his studious habit a wide and ever-growing 
culture. And yet he was not, like many men of scholarly habits, 
separated in sympathy or genius from the great body of the peo- 
ple. He held his gifts and his acquirements ready for the ser- 
vice of the time, and for the practical conduct of affairs. He 
was at once a man of culture and a man of the people, devot- 
ing his hard-won mental discipline and resources to the varied 
service of the public exigencies, and the intelligent and sagacious 
leadership of the causes of patriotism and the national weal. 
His course was not the only one in which high culture may serve 
civilization and humanity; but it was in substance and spirit 
a course which it would be hopeful and reassuring to find the 
educated men of America emulating in greatly increased num- 
bers. “To serve the present age” in its largest and most per- 
manent interests— where most its service is defective—is not 
only the practical call of religion, but the most urgent and 
honorable obligation of intelligence, culture, and privilege. The 
dignity, ability, and confidence thus brought into the public 
service tend to confound greedy partisans, and upset the proj- 
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ects of shallow demagogues. In the devotion of trained ability 
and capacious brains to the public service of this country, Gen- 
eral Garfield’s career, like that of Mr. Gladstone to England, is 
a piece of public good fortune, such as both countries will more 
and more appreciate the more often the growing sense of public 
duty among men of large abilities and attainments permits the 
world to enjoy it. 

But more important to be dwelt on now, is the strengthened 
sense of moral forces and their rightful dominance, which the 
character and course of General Garfield have emphasized and 
furthered. We need intelligence and capacity in public and 
political life; but, above all, we need integrity, moral elevation, 
and magnanimous manhood. Whether he was wholly flawless, 
or would have proved completely wise and firm, no man need 
inquire to-day, in view of the undoubted fact that the high 
moral quality of his character is patent in his course from the 
beginning to the end; and that the confidence of those who 
knew him best was as great for the future, that must now re- 
main unfulfilled, as for the past they had watched from the 
beginning. General Garfield, like his predecessor, was a man 
of high standards of moral conduct and of administration; and it 
is not the least of his services to the American people that these 
standards, lifted to new reverence by the sorrow and indignation 
for his fate, will make the people move dissatisfied with lower 
and looser ones henceforth. The magnanimous purposes his 
character and intentions indicated form, henceforward, the 
normal demand of the political intelligence and morality of 
the country upon its public men. 

The story of his career we cannot follow without admiration 
for the qualities which secured his so rapid advancement, nor 
without new enthusiasm for the country in which the possi- 
bility of such advancement is assured. The persistence, self- 
denial and diligence that marked his early struggles; the ten- 
derness, magnanimity, and devotedness which have pervaded 
his intimate relations, and lent such grace and power to his 
public utterances and actions; the geniality, painstaking, hearti- 
ness, and high-mindedness that endeared him to pupils and 
comrades; the readiness for duty and intrepidity of service that 
characterized his career as a soldier,— all these qualities, in their 
happy combination, form a character, and exhibit themselves in 
a course of life singularly winning and inspiring, and make his 
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character specially impressive in its moral aspects now that its 
lessons are touched with the pathos of his fate. 

We can, too, claim for religion the reverence and Christian 
consecration of General Garfield’s character; and may ascribe 
much to it doubtless for the purity of his habits, the strength 
and nobility of his purposes, and not less the fortitude and cheer- 
fulness of those lingering hours of suffering and waiting in the 
shadow of death,— brightened again in the record of his patience 
and courage. His confessed but quiet piety is another instance 
that the strongest and highest among us live, and feel the need 
of living, as children before God in dependence and trust. He 
was a thoroughly religious man, not in the sense of stern and 
narrow pietism, but of pervading reverence and elevation of 
spirit. The Church that won and kept his faith and loyalty 
was one of those dishonored by the dogmatists, founded on the 
Christian gospel, without formal creed or pretentious ecclesias- 
ticism. It is a mark of progress that it does not even occur to 
Orthodoxy to doubt the adequacy of such creedless evangeli- 
calism. But we care more to note the lesson that piety honors 
the strong man no less than the gentle woman and the little 
child; and that, if the sincerity of doubt is honorable in its frank 
avowal, the instinct of faith and the intelligence of Christian 
conviction are lovely in the crowning grace and dignity they im- 
part to character. ; 

And, as with genuine religion always, General Garfield’s whole 
career and character, pervaded and elevated by his Christian 
faith, becomes practical and religious in its suggestions and in- 
spirations,— teaching us that true manhood, as it rises toward its 
completeness in reverence, conscientiousness, and the full con- 
secration of all its unfolded powers, is at once the best fulfilment 
of the Christian standard, and the supreme gift that God can 
make to the world, or that any man can make to his age. Our 
dead President was, in his qualities and achievements, a grand 
type of American manhood, a high example for the emulation 
of the young American manhood of to-day. We see in his 
‘course how the worthiest ends of life are those that are dutiful, 
unselfish, magnanimous; that opportunity is best used, that cult- 
ure is noblest and most progressive, that success in life is most 
real and assured, when a man fits himself for use, feels the 
supreme control of conscience, and serves the large ends of 
humanity; that the strategic conditions of large growth for the 
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individual man, as for the progress and security of civilization, 
are, as Froude has said, the simple and fundamental ones of 
moral character; that no development of science, no fertility 
of invention, no organized progress of industry nor careful 
balance of prudences, can take the place of trained and ener- 
getic and consecrated manhood. There was a geniality and 
spirit of generous enterprise in General Garfield that helps 
to make this often forgotten lesson his career again enforces 
attractive in his example; and in the tender memory of his 
patient and heroic days of languishing, and the reverent pause 
of the nation before his bier, may this lesson be impressed 
deeply upon the mind and heart of this country,—that our 
individual and our public trust may be upon the moral forces 
of virtuous and manly and heroic character, as the true pillars 
of our security, beyond all the progress of knowledge, and the 
unfolding and employment of the enormous material forces and 
resources in which our country is so prodigiously advancing. 

If, in the emotion of its sympathy and the tenderness of its 
regret for his untimely end, the country idealizes General Gar- 
field, as is very likely, it is because it cannot help it. His forti- 
tude and cheer and gentle thoughtfulness in the long weeks the 
country has been a watcher beside his couch compel it. His 
doctors call him the model sick man; and we have been ad- 
mitted to a household picture that has won upon the imagina- 
tion and heart of us all; and the play of imagination upon the 
qualities of a true manhood cannot really exaggerate, however 
much it may mistake here or there, the nobility of a high char- 
acter and a widely useful and devoted life. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE.* 


This book does not open with any very great interest. The 
writer's style is not particularly vigorous or attractive. He 
admires Buckle excessively, which is well perhaps in a biog- 
rapher; but, when he tries to make us think that music is an 
unnatural art because Buckle could not tell one tune from an- 
other, we are not ready at once to share his somewhat partial 
admiration. 

Buckle’s early life shows that of a young man in easy circum- 
stances, who was determined to amass knowledge, and did it. 
This spirit is praiseworthy; but the man himself may not nec- 
essarily awaken our enthusiasm on this account. It depends, 
first, upon what effect this knowledge has upon his nature; and, 
secondly, what he does with it. The writer, at the outset, does 
not succeed in drawing us a very glowing picture of his subject. 
Buckle has one or two love experiences and disappointments ; 
but we only have the bare facts, and nothing, in short, to show 
us the emotions of a young man’s soul or the longings and 
aspirations of his nature. He was fond of travel, and a great 
chess-player. He takes his walk; examines men, but not nature; 
plays his games every day; and reads till after midnight. This 
was his life for about fourteen years, till he was ready to pro- 
duce his book on the History of English Civilization. His 
acquaintance with Miss Sheriff and her sister, Mrs. Grey, forms 
an interesting part of the first chapters of the book. These 
ladies have since become more conspicuous in England by their 
devotion to the cause of woman’s higher education. 

Buckle’s habits of life appear to have been simple; and we 
should judge that he was often thoughtful for his friends, lent 
his books, and was sometimes generous with his money. He 
had the English thrift and also plain-spoken ways, as when he 
asks a lady friend to keep his book in some “cupboard,” where 
nothing shall happen to it. 

His mind seems active at every moment on all practical as 
well as theoretical subjects. In a letter to Miss Sheriff on the 


* Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
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question of education, he says his own impression is that the 
time given at school is too long for health. His own early 
training was extraordinary. He was never made to do anything 
he didn’t wish to do; was not sent to school or college, and 
the wonder is how he got his training. The biographer does 
not give us any hints. We see him launched from an easy boy- 
hood into his nineteenth year, with a plan then in his head for 
his great work. Verily, genius has its own way! Still there 
must have been preparation for his great ambition; and we may 
trace it to Shakespeare, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and the 
Arabian Nights, his only books for the imagination, and to an 
acute and curious observation of life. 

His devotion to his mother, and her pride in him, are touching 
features in his life. She lived to see her son’s first volume in 
print, and the dedication to herself completely overpowered her 
in her weak physical condition. Buckle himself was exhausted 
by his enormous labor. In a letter to Mrs. Grey, he speaks of 
the educational projects of these two intellectual ladies (her- 
self and her sister), and counsels them in the care of their health, 
and says, “What could you not accomplish, if you were made 
capable of real wear and tear?” But he adds, “I have a strong 
suspicion that, with a given mind, there must and will be a 
certain physical structure, of which we may modify the effects, 
but never change the nature. Look at Miss Martineau! Give 
her delicacy as well as power, and I believe that she never could 
have gone through the work she has.” Our biographer thinks 
that Buckle’s own physical experience led him to this conclusion 
as it was impossible for him not to work; and, his nervous sys- 
tem being delicate, his health gave way. 

We all know what a sensation his book made when it first 
appeared. The immense breadth of reading which it displayed, 
and the audacity of many of the author’s conclusions astonished 
everybody. In speaking to a correspondent of the labor on 
his foot-notes, he says jocosely, and yet half seriously, “How 
unhandsome it is of mankind to expect authors to give proof of 
what they assert, and how silly it is of authors to give it!” 

The reviews and journals were out immediately upon his book, 
some for, some against it. He read all notices eagerly, and had 
frank correspondence with some of his best critics. The biogra- 
pher gives us a résumé of the book, touching also upon various 
criticisms made upon it. 
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It would be useless for the critic to attempt to question 
Buckle’s authorities, for we believe, in regard to facts, he got 
the better of the argument in all his replies; but, when it comes 
to his theories in reference to the superior power of intellectual 
forces over the moral in the progress of the world, any person 
with true religious perceptions might answer him. Buckle was, 
we believe, deficient in the tender, spiritual, ideal elements which 
make up the highest natures. A man who is always classifying 
is in danger of killing out the spontaneity of his nature. We see 
this all the way along, from the eminent philosopher down to the 
village pedagogue with his rules and exceptions. Mr. Buckle 
could conceive of those fine moral maxims which Buddhism and 
Christianity alike developed, and, while admiring, tell us how 
these principles were continually lost or disregarded among the 
generations of men, while the achievements of the intellect go 
on progressing from age to age. But he only can see facts. 
He takes no account of that divine flux, that wave of influence, 
which has come down from the Highest, through leaders, relig- 
ious men, and prophets, most of all through Jesus Christ, and 
consecrated human life, in spite of its failures, and imparted an 
inspiration and dignity to all intellectual progress. This prosaic 
cast of his nature shows itself in his indifference to music, to 
nature, in the ideal sense, to the fine arts; but it has nothing 
to do with his affectional nature, as he shows himself a devoted 
son and disinterested friend. 

We might answer him in other cases, as where he speaks 
of the age when good men burned and persecuted for heresy. 
Nothing, he says, but intellectual progress put an end to this. 
No moral progress could have done it. Morality does not ad- 
vance. Its principles were the same two thousand years ago as 
now. Yes, we may say; but men grow in spiritual breadth, and 
exemplify these principles better. It was not so much the in- 
tellect that stopped persecution. The intellect would have 
turned coldly away like Gallio, who “cared for none of those 
things.” It was that grand moral freedom which saw so slowly, 
and yet so surely, that religion is not forms and creeds, but one- 
ness of love. As Jesus said, Mercy and not sacrifice. When 
he tells us that the “ best men do the most harm,” we see whom 
he calls, for the sake of his argument, the best men,— men who 
are good, but weak. That is not the world’s recognized type 
of the “ best men ” to-day. 
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Some of his assertions are brilliant and original, and we are 
not disposed to contradict them. We reeall the charm of his 
pages at the time his book came out, and can see, with the biog- 
rapher, how much fresher his style is than that of most men 
who treat such subjects. We follow his startling survey of civi- 
lization, his sweep of humanity, as we do Darwin’s luminous 
glimpses into the secrets of nature, without being necessarily 
converted to their theories. 

There is something touching and profoundly sad in his retro- 
spect of what he would do, the boundless field that lay before 
him, and his own present feeble condition of body, and the 
indifference, as he thought, of mankind, in spite of the brilliant 
reception of his book. He lacked that Christian faith which 
looks at the quality of work and not its quantity, feeling that 
it is only begun here; and his theories, true or false, had not 
warmth enough in them to rejuvenate himself, much less man- 
kind. His habit of separating the individual from the general 
destroys in the mind the effect of that omnipotence which guides 
the sweep of nations as easily as one human being. What is 
humanity but an aggregate of individuals, borne along as each 
man is by the force of his own will and circumstances, and yet 
guided by a great moral force which we call God, higher and 
higher upward? He could not see that it is the personal influx 
of this power, flowing into great leaders, workers, saints, that 
moves men along, but only a cold force called intellect, one 
only of God’s handmaids, that marshals all these hosts. His 
own affectionate nature seems to give the lie to these theories. 

He is now in the midst of his fame. He gives his lecture at 
the Atheneum on the “Influence of Women on the Progress 
of Civilization” to a brilliant and admiring audience. Our 
biographer does not touch upon this lecture. We recall it as 
one meaning to be appreciative of women, but as containing falla- 
cies. His disinterestedness toward his friends is shown still in 
letters to the afore-mentioned ladies, lending volumes, criticising 
their works, and assisting them in their business affairs or sym- 
pathizing with them in their bereavements. His mother’s health 
now seriously declines. He watches by her to the last, and is 
stunned and heart-broken when all is over. His nature seems 
to expand with his sorrow. He begins to look into immortality ; 
and here, as-we have hinted, a higher power than all he has 
written of, love, is changing the color of his thoughts. His 
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friends advise him to begin some work to divert his mind, and 
he plans a review of Mill’s Liberty. He comes upon those 
passages where Mill cites instances of legal tyranny in the case 
of Justice Coleridge, who sentenced a poor, half-crazy man to 
twenty-one months’ imprisonment for writing on a gate some 
offensive words against the author of Christianity. Buckle 
fastens upon this case, and makes a direct attack on the judge. 
It was certainly well for him to notice this act and strongly 
condemn it, but he does not appear to have done good by his 
personal condemnation of the judge. All men, except the most 
narrow or bigoted, would probably agree with Mill and Buckle 
in this age of the world; but Buckle’s attack on the judge, 
though perfectly conscientious, excited bitter retort and party 
feeling. Neither side was convinced; and Buckle’s nervous 
condition led him to persevere in the controversy, in spite of 
the disapproval of his best friends. The excitement of this 
public correspondence prebably did not a little to drain away 
his failing resources. He had often said previously that he 
could read and study, but he could not think. This painful 
matter spurred him on for a time, and left him jaded at the end. 
He was obliged to go out of England for restoration. On his 
return, he says he is stronger and has been working steadily; but 
it is sad to hear him add, “I am miserably restless and dissatis- 
fied with everything except the creations of the intellect.” He 
had another sorrow in the loss of a favorite nephew, whom he 
meant to make his heir. He worked himself sick again before 
long, and was obliged to leave London. 

The accounts we have of his visits to his friends, through Mrs. 
Huth’s journal, are very sprightly, and give us a most winning 
impression of his character and affections. His brain at length 
becomes so much exhausted that he decides to go to Egypt, and 
invites his friend’s two boys to go with him. This seems like 
unbounded generosity, to be willing to undertake the care of 
young people in an uncertain climate. And so it was; but yet 
we believe that the ionely man really wanted the boys. They 
were certainly a heavy responsibility, but they would not tax 
his mind or interfere with his habits like an equal companion 
in age. His care of them is truly touching, and his simple ways 
of stimulating their minds are admirable. His old fire awoke 
on reaching the soil of Egypt: he began to feel the glow of 
health, the thoughts came into his mind, and pictures waked 
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his imagination. “I am better than I have been for years,” he 
says. “How this country makes me speculate! I am up at six 
o'clock in the morning; and yet there seems no day, so much is 
there to see and think of. I try to pour some of my overflow- 
ings into the little chaps. Time will show if I succeed.” 

He must have succeeded; for he led the boys easily along, 
coaxing them to read Egyptian history, and, after he had kindled 
their minds and fatigued them, playing games with them on 
their Nile boat. He gives some accounts of the way their minds 
worked, which are certainly interesting to any parent. When 
he planned to go to Jerusalem, he sent home for several books 
on Jewish history, beginning their studies with the Bible. We 
observe that he never crowds these young minds with small 
facts, but impresses a few great ones on their memory, and fills 
them up with the illustrations which they see around them. 
Happy boys to get their history in this way! One or two of 
the boys’ letters are published to show their feeling about him. 
One paragraph ends, “ We are all jolly, and Bucky is a brick.” 

The rest of the book is filled with accounts of his various 
excursions, his unparalleled energy and English prudence, his 
enthusiasm and industry combined, and his beautiful and wise 
thoughtfulness for the youths under his charge. We can un- 
derstand how the parents must feel a lasting debt of gratitude 
and affection to this remarkable man who gave his whole heart, 
we might say, to these boys; for he seems to have done it all 
for love. But even his own prudence could not save him- 
self. He fell into a low fever; but his physicians did not 
understand his condition. He kept on travelling, with nervous 
eagerness and exhaustion. He was very weak on arriving at 
Beyrout, but insisted upon going on to Mt. Hermon. This was 
his last rapture, the sight of this valley. He said it was “ worth 
all that it had cost him.” On return to his hotel, he was much 
prostrated. Typhoid symptoms soon showed themselves. A 
physician was summoned from Beyrout; but it was too late 
and he pronounced the case hopeless. The patient was insen- 
sible. He revived under stimulants, and asked for his young 
travelling companions, put his arm around their necks as they 
stooped to kiss him, and said, “ Poor little boys!” At six in the 
morning, he passed away. 

This life seems sad to us, and also this death; and yet there is 
no reason why it should be so, except that he felt it so himself. 

12 
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To be sure, he gays that last month to a friend, “I have spent 
fourteen years of uninterrupted happiness which I imagine few 
people can boast of. But, then, it was spent in work such as 
few men have cared to undergo.” This was said under the 
invigorating influences of the air of Egypt. His general tone 
was somewhat depressed with the consciousness of the shortness 
of life, his feeble frame, and all he wished to do. 

Buckle had undoubtedly a very high estimate of himself, 
perhaps not too high as far as his powers of acquisition were 
concerned. He saw how other men worked, and what he did. 
He allowed himself, however, we think, to be the slave of one 
idea, the dominance of the intellect over all other natural forces. 
This did not seem to hurt his character at all, we have seen, as 
far as his affections and moral instincts were concerned. Neither 
did it interfere with his practical ability. He was not a man of 
theories in every-day life, but observing, shrewd, and full of com- 
mon-sense. He began his History of Civilization, we suspect, 
as some theologians study the Bible, with certain preconceived 
notions; and all his material wears the color of his own convic- 
tions. 

But the world must still be forever indebted to this brilliant 
young man, who set such a shining example to all youth of the 
sure road to success, in the unremitting application of their powers 


to some high task, with the earnest desire to serve their fellow- 
men. 


CALVIN LINCOLN. 


This aged servant of God has left us, after a long term of 
faithfulness in his Master’s service. 

The newspapers have already given us the facts of his life,— 
his early career, his various pastorates, and the mellow ripening 
of his saintly spirit in the decline of old age. 

It has not been our privilege to see him much in later years; 
but we knew him in our youth, when he was in his prime, and 
can testify to the unique power which he had over the young. 
He was like a father confessor of the ancient Church; and yet 
the confidences were never sought by him, but freely volun- 
teered by the ingenuous nature that threw itself upon him for 
sympathy and encouragement. We have seen young men in 
the full flush of youth and pleasure and the self-complacence 
of rising manhood hang upon his steps and pour out their nat- 
ures to him in contrition and new resolve. His very face, even 
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then, had the aspect of saintliness, without one particle of any- 
thing sickly or morbid in its expression. If he had that look so 
early, what must he have been in later days, with the halo of 
apostolic sweetness and dignity around his aged brow! 

It is our impression that he was not a great preacher, but that 
he was so much in earnest, he knew so well in whom he be- 
lieved, that his words carried weight with them, and entered at 
once into the heart of the hearer. 

We can imagine him entering the nave of a great cathedral, 
with his priestly robes gathered about him and the people flock- 
ing around for his blessing. In this age, with the advantages 
of the scientific knowledge of religious truths, would that we 
might always be able to raise up those who, while not ignorant 
of new light on God’s word, are most anxious to obey what 
truth they already know for certainty, and to spread it abroad 
among sinning and sorrowing men! 

This saintly man was sometimes pained with the march of 
modern thought. But we are convinced that it was because he 
saw sometimes a flippancy in those who seemed apostles of the 
new light. 

When men can deny with as much sweetness and toleration 
as other men accept, we can bear their negations which rise into 
the affirmations of the Christian life. We may dissent from 
their conclusions, and yet feel somehow that they are after the - 
same thing as we, and that we must not only find many halt- 
ing-places in common by the way, but arrive at the same goal 
at last. 

So is he now a calm spectator of all our differences below, 
and in the light of eternal truth and love his spirit rejoices in 
the thought that the kingdoms of the world shall one day be 
“the kingdoms of our God and his Christ.” 


SAMUEL SHARPE. 


This venerable and distinguished man departed at his home 
in Highbury Place, London, on July 28, in the eighty-third year 
of his age. His loss will be greatly felt in the theological and 
scientific and, we may also add, philanthropic world. He has 
lived out the full measure of his days, and appears to have 
passed away in the ripeness of old age rather than from any 
disease. 

Mr. Sharpe was a descendant of Matthew Henry, the celebrated 
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commentator on the Scriptures, and a nephew of Samuel Rogers, 
the poet and banker. He was educated at the same school with 
Lord Beaconsfield, and afterwards became a partner in his uncle’s 
bank, from which he retired with an ample fortune about twenty 
years ago. He had previously written a History of Egypt, 
which was considered a standard work; and his later researches 
in this direction have given him a wide reputation as an Egyp- 
tologist. He was consulted by the committee of the Crystal 
Palace in regard to the Egyptian courts there; and several of 
the inscriptions were marked with his name, in order to prove 
the genuineness of these reproductions of the originals. He 
was also much interested in revising the English version of the 
Old and New Testaments. His own translation of the Script- 
ures had a wide sale, especially the New Testament, which has 
gone through eight editions. -He made a close study of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions, and published a work showing his new 
method of interpretation. 

The Atheneum thinks his revised version of the Scriptures 
“his best monument, anticipating improvements which have 
appeared in other quarters.” He published a Hebrew grammar 
without vowel points, and translated the epistle of Barnabas 
from the text of the Sinaitic manuscript. He was confident that 
the Fourth Gospel could be harmonized with the other three as 
to the time of the crucifixion, and thought he had removed 
difficulties in the different accounts of the movements of St. 
Paul. He never received a university education, and had that 
independence of thought which characterizes minds that have not 
been led in the beaten track. He ignored, perhaps, too much 
the German schools of theological thought and interpretation ; 
but this was not because he was afraid of what was new, but 
rather because his plain, downright nature could not sympa- 
thize with visionary theories, for he was often radical in his own 
conclusions in regard to the Old Testament, as we see in his 
Jewish history, where he advances opinions in regard to dates 
and facts which overturn many received ideas. But he had a 
good deal of the old Puritan in his nature: he loved simplicity 
of living Congregational forms, had no leanings toward rituals, 
and was a constant friend of the Unitarian Church. He wished 
not to see it running after the extremes of show and ceremony 
on one hand, or the cold negations of the lecture-room on the 
other, but to keep steadfast on its way, after the apostolic 
fashion, preaching and praying and doing good works. 
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His liberality was unbounded. His gifts to University Col- 
lege and School amount to more than seventy-five thousand 
dollars. He paid also the school fees of many boys, and he 
helped in a private way numerous persons in gaining an edu- 
cation. He was always a liberal supporter of the Unitarian 
denomination, and gave largely to other schools and chapels. 
His mind was active up to the last year of his life, and he was 
constantly contributing articles to papers and periodicals. 

When we contemplate such a life, we turn away sick of the 
strife for honors and places, the mean ambitions and contentions 
of the world. It makes us value our human race when we see 
a man like this, beginning life under such flattering, worldly 
circumstances, in the banking-house of a distinguished man like 
Samuel Rogers, the poet, with the dangers of money-making 
around him, the temptations to extravagance and show, and 
the weakness and selfishness of luxury and ease. How few 
men could retire from such a life, with a fortune at their dis- 
posal, and be so simple and uncorrupted as he! What a transi- 
tion from the excitement, the risks, the wear and tear to the nerves 
of a great banking establishment, to the calm domain of critical 
thought, the dreamy atmosphere of Egyptian relics and inscrip- 
tions, the grave pursuits of religion with its researches into the 
ancient Scriptures and their early text! The youth had these 
aspirations in him at the beginning, we may say; but with how 
many would these early tastes have been extinguished by the 
allurements of money or the prose of life. There he lived in 
his simple suburban home, as we might call it, at Highbury 
Place; for although in London he had his garden, and was free 
from the noise of the city, strangers who visited London, espe- 
cially those of the Unitarian faith, counted it a privilege to be 
conducted to his hospitable home, where with his daughters 
he was ready at any hour to welcome a guest with that old- 
fashioned cordiality which we remember in our New England 
country homes. He would sit down over his Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, in his old age, with the eagerness of a boy, and deci- 
pher them with unwearied patience for his guest. Mr. Sharpe 
lost his wife about thirty years ago. He had six children: two 
alone survive him. He was buried in the Abney Park Cemetery, 
London, a spot consecrated as being the last resting-place of many 
distinguished and excellent non-conformists. 

If there.are any among us, as there doubtless are on this side 
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the water, who have visited in that hospitable home in High- 
bury Place, where father and daughters presided, and where 
both were so earnestly working for humanity, they will join 
surely with the writer in this imperfect tribute to a noble man, 
whose place can never be filled in England. 

Marraa P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Faith and Freedom is the title of a very handsome and char- 
acteristic volume of sermons by Stopford Brooke just published 
by Mr. Ellis.* The title is apparently not of Mr. Brooke’s choos- 
ing or the volume of his selecting. The selection and the name 
are due to Mr. Edwin D. Mead, who has prefixed to the sermons 
a very instructive and valuable introduction. That the volume 
well deserves the notice of all who are interested in religious 
thought, and that it shows some of the very best qualities of ser- 
monizing, will be recognized at once. Mr. Brooke has long been 
known as a preacher — sometimes called the best of living Eng- 
lish preachers— who united the widest intellectual liberty with 
the most definite religious faith. So that this title (which, to do 
it justice, should be pronounced slowly, and with a pause between 
the words) is very accurately descriptive of the man. 

It is all the more so, since, last September, Mr. Brooke pub- 
licly renounced the communion of the Church of England. This 
change of position calls fresh attention to the real attitude of 
that Church. The two best-known parties in it, High and Low, 
Mr. Brooke thinks, hold each a distinct and consistent position. 
The third, known as Broad Church, he had till then adhered to, 
honestly attempting to insure the largest liberty consistent with 
the limits of the establishment. He thinks now that compromise 
has been stretched as far as it will go. The miracles, and in par- 
ticular “the miracle of the incarnation,” he can no longer accept, 
and so can no longer honestly remain within those limits. The 
new position he has taken, with his statement of reasons, will be 
found in the concluding portion of this volume. 

The logic of Mr. Brooke’s argument will be objected to by 
those who decline to accept his main position as to the actual 
existence of the invisible world; namely, that it must be accepted, 
first, by an act of faith, just the same as the existence of the vis- 
ible world, before the reasons for its existence can be made intel- 
ligible. On the plane of the scientific understanding, in which 
his argument is supposed to move, it is at least as easy to accept 
miracles as it is to accept personal immortality (for example) by 
that precious act of faith. Nay, the average English understand- 
ing has always assumed, not merely that the two are to be taken 
together, but that the former should come first, as. the easier and 
more elementary belief. With the logic of the position, however, 
we have nothing to do here, except to show how the topics stand 
related in this representative modern religious mind. It is a 
very significant revolution in English thought, which has so com- 
pletely within the last generation reversed the position of the 
two. 

These discourses, then, stand for the very broadest, highest, 
and most spiritual interpretation to be given to the phrase “ nat- 
ural religion.” In their writer’s view, moreover, this is not simply 
“free religion,” as we have been accustomed to understand that 
phrase, but is distinctively, loyally, emphatically Christian. Some 
of the most striking illustrations in the book are those designed 
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to exhibit the thought and teachings of Jesus himself in this light, 
and to show how it is the genius of Christianity to embrace 
whatever we can know as the “religion of humanity.” I should 
be glad to copy as examples, if there were room, the paragraphs 
on pages 102 and 123, the fine illustration of the expansive text, 
and that from the realisms of Christian art. 

There are two qualities in these sermons of which, in partic- 
ular, I wish to say a word. The first is that they are good ser- 
mons to listen to. The style throughout is as simple, direct, and 
clear as that of conversation. 

The other is the high level, intellectually and spiritually, at 
which the argument is sustained. I mean by this not ability, of 
which there is no lack, but altitude. It is not often that a vol- 
ume so clear and easy to read moves in so rare an atmosphere of 
thought, deals so exclusively with a range of topics and argu- 
ments ‘belonging purely to the highest mental life. A curious 
example of this is the thought, which keeps recurring, that spirit- 
ual things have proof of their objective existence, quite as man- 
ifest as material things; in short, that it is, after all, about as 
likely as not that nothing does exist except pure intelligence. 
This “subjective idealism,” Mr. Brooke has too good sense to 
put dogmatically; but he suggests it, from time to time, as the 
view he n: wturally inclines to “take, and one which, in his view, 
takes away all logical objection to the order of spiritual verities 
he would prove. This seems to imply a certain atmosphere of 
the closet or of the philosophical lecture-room, which makes him 
unconscious of the blank nonsense such propositions appear to the 
carnal mind. 

This impression, again, implies not exactly a fault, but at least 
a lack, of which the reader becomes vaguely conscious in this 
charming volume. It is, to put it in a word, a lack of robustness. 
This does not imply any lack of sincerity or breadth or courage. 
It only means that one misses a certain vigor of grasp, a certain 
coarseness and rudeness, perhaps, that is ‘got from much hand- 
ling of the things of this life. It is even a merit, as we may 
think, that we breathe for a while. the atmosphere of a sweeter 
and better life, just as it is better, now and then, to listen to the 
harmonies of a symphony than to the noises of the street. The 
conditions under which we hear that music are such as make us, 
as far as they go, refined, recluse, fastidious. It would not be 
fair to say so much as that of these sermons, which give us now 
and then vigorous and wholesome words on secular, out-door 
things. Still, the ethical view is always subordinated. It makes 
the application, not the body, of the argument. The illustration 
I have just used does hint at a certain delicacy and refinement 
characteristic of the volume and of the class of minds to which 
it will be most welcome. And it cannot have a better mission 
anywhere than if it should give something of that spirit to an- 
other class of minds equally broad and free, that sin the other 
way; which yet give to religion, honestly, the best rendering 
they can; which, in short, are so apt to have a great deal of the 
“freedom” with very little of the “faith.” J. HEA. 





